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accurate figures that keep 
coming along without in- 
terruption are the surest 
help to clear business vision. 

Monroe’s whole function 
for twenty-five years has 
been to clear up business fig- 
ures—to turn them out as 
simply, quickly, and cheap- 
ly as they can be produced. 
Today, Monroe offers a ma- 
chine for every kind of fig- 
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OW, more than ever, business wants all the 
clear and useful figures it can get. Prompt, 


NEW 


ADDING- 
CALCULATOR 
Model MA-7 


Series 3 Short- 
cut Dials, Elec- 
tric Dials Clear- 
ance, Electric 
Carriage Shift. 


C+ 7ae¢ 


FOG OF FIGURES 


uring—adding-calculators, adding-listing, book- 
keeping, and check writing machines. 


One of the 150 Monroe 
branch offices is near you. 
Call up and ask to see a 
“Velvet Touch” Monroe at 
work on your own figures. 
There will be no obligation. 
We will also gladly send you 
descriptive literature on re- 
quest. Just drop a line to 
the General Offices. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 
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T. GRANT, president Business Men's Assurance 
* Company, was born at Middleport, Ohio, Nov. 30, 
1878. He entered the law school of Kansas University in 
1901 and the following summer he represented the National 
Life in Colorado. After two years with Denver Office, he 
was sent to Butte, Mont., to open up that territory. In 1904 
was transferred to Kansas City, in charge of the Kansas and 
Western Missouri territory for the National. In 1905 he 
took charge of the Pittsburgh, Pa., office, returning to Kan- 
sas City a year later. After seven years with the National 
Life of U. S. he resigned to organize the Business Men's 
Accident Association, of which he was secretary and gen- 
eral manager until its reorganization as the Business Men's 
Assurance Company of America, of which company he was 
first made vice-president, and later president. 

He is a director of the Metropolitan Savings & Loan Com- 
pany, Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
and Wood Investment Company, all of Kansas City. Presi- 
dent, Conservatory of Music of Kansas City; vice-chairman, 
Kansas C'ty Philharmonic Orchestra Association; trustee 
Kansas City Art Institute; chairman American Royal Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City; member of 
executive committee, University of Kansas City; member of 
executive commitee American Life Convention. 

He has a'ways been active in life insurance organiza- 
tion affairs, being a former member board of directors, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau; former member executive 
committee Life Agency Officers Association; former vice- 
president, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City; former 
president, Co-Operative Club of Kansas City; former gen- 
eral chairman, Kansas City’s United Charity Campaign; 
former vice-president (two terms) and former president, 
Health and Accident Underwriters Conference; also former 
president, International Claim Association. Has served two 
terms as vice-president and head of the Civics Department W. T. Grant as a young agency director in life insurance 


of the C. of C. about 1904 
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| MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1936 $845,166.94 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 




















New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
| Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 
For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 





High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. 








Waco, Texas 























Family Income... 


ANOTHER up-to-date service 

offered by State Life Agents is the 
“Family Income Policy’—in ad- 
vanced form. If the Insured survives 
the income period, the contract is 
continued on the “Ordinary Life” plan, 
premium rate as at age of issue. Dis- 
ability and Double Indemnity benefits 
may be included as usual... State Life 
Agents serve prospects from ages 
one day to sixty-five years... State 
Life offers agency opportunities for 
those qualified. 
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INDIANA 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life nts are equipped to serve every need for life 
ndustrial 


insurance. ‘Modern policies are issued, on both I 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 














Joseph L. Durkin 
SECRETARY 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Independence Square 
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Reliance Life 
Educational Policies 
As Surplus Lines 


The Reliance Life Educator, which is an 
especially attractive policy for building up a 
fund to educate a boy or girl, can be written 
as a surplus line by underwriters whose 
companies do not provide such a policy. 
Other Reliance Life policies which are avail- 
able as surplus lines include: 


Health insurance 

Accident insurance 
Insurance on women 
Juvenile policies 
Participating insurance 
Non- participating insurance 


More than a Hundred Million of Assets 
Branch Offices in 32 Cities 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
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Protection For Alll 


HE barn was an old-fashioned one and small. Hand-hewn 

rafters and foundation of gray fieldstone attested its ancient 

vintage. Milking time found not a dozen cows needed to fill 
every stanchion. The land on which the cattle ranged was small. 
The farmhouse, built long ago, was newly painted and glistened 
white against the green background of the hill into which it so 
snugly set. The farmer who, on this still bright though nearly spent 
summer afternoon sat milking the first of his herd, was young. 
That he was earnest and ambitious the tidiness of the farm yard, 
the white-washed walls of the barn, the fat sleekness of the cattle 
and the cleanliness of his little home, were proof. Coming to the 
barn yard door a stranger would be struck by a scene that in its 
simplicity portrayed the ageless story of young love where sacrifice 
and labor were mutual contributions made gaily, contentedly and 
with perfect trust in the brightness of the future. 

Sitting within a few feet of her husband, hard at his work, sat 
his young wife, an expectant mother, who by her admiring attitude 
truly lightened the burden of his toil and surely must have aroused 
in him reveries of a day soon to be and the responsibilities which 
a few short months ago he had pledged his life to assume and bear 
to death. Did his dreams go further to a possible day when the 
vigor of his own own youth would be untimely stilled and to a 
day when the girl he loved now beside him and her child and his 
would be deprived forever of his protective strength? 

Within recent years spokesmen of life insurance have with sin- 
cerity advanced the conviction that life insurance policies written 
in amounts of less than three or four thousand dollars were ac- 
cepted by companies only at financial sacrifice. 

Thoughts inspired by the bucolic scene in the barnyard door 
and the startling intrusion into this train of thought of statements 
of the modern underwriting economists made the latter seem harsh 
and foreign to that spirit of life underwriting which through the 
years had brought lustre to the cheeks of widows and sunshine into 
the life of orphans of men such as this one now so pleasantly at 
his milking under the adoring eye of his bride. 

The scene and the statement seemed in impossible contrast for 
the young husband’s income could stand no greater strain, no 
matter how strong his love, than the premium for a lesser amount 
of protection than the minimum advocated. 

There are thousands in cities as well as on farms whose ability 
tc pay for protection measures up neither to their own ambition 
tc guarantee those they love against want and privation nor the 
economic and financial requirements arbitrarily established by 
underwriting economists. Yet these men, young and ambitious, 
must be accommodated by the comforting benefit of a life insur- 
ance policy. Their fathers were and so were their grandfathers. 


There is a human service in the placing of every policy of life 
insurance that transcends in importance every factor of financial 
gain to agent or company. To this, every other consideration in 
life insurance must be subordinated. Obviously the major task of 
a life insurance company is to thwart poverty and destitution. If 
the present premium rate is inadequate as a basis for the writing 
of insurance policies in one thousand dollar units, then a rate must 
be established to permit the vigorous sale of such protection for 
there is a multitude rich in their love, but poor in their purse, who 
realize a need to provide for their wives and childen against the 
uncertain day and the willingness to sacrifice is still circumscribed 
by the limits of their finances. To these men insurance has an 


obligation. 
Tt ¥E 








THE DIABETES RECORD OF 1936 


Mortality Rate Continues to Climb, Despite 
Medical Advances; New High for 1936 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


HE diabetes record of American 
cities in 1936 reached a new high, 
or 27.8 per 100,000 against a rate 
of 26.4 for the previous year, and 
19.4 for 1927. These figures may well 
arrest attention as indicating that dia- 
betes is a disease problem of major 
importance. Table 1 shows the 
deaths and rates per 100,000, 1927- 
1936, for selected American cities. 
TABLE 1—DIABETES IN SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES, 1927-1936 
Rate per 100,000 


No. of 
Year Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1927 141 36,938,076 7,155 19.4 
1928 143 37,741,388 8,464 22.4 
1929 143 38,446,150 8,364 21.8 
1930 184 42,120,624 9,008 21.4 
1931 184 42,895,109 9,757 22.7 
1932 175 42,982,390 10,431 24.3 
1933 176 48,724,435 10,397 23.8 
1934 182 44,793,970 11,359 25.4 
1935 187 44,341,407 11,692 26.4 
1936 187 44,851,817 12,479 27.8 


The foregoing table is amplified by 
table 2 showing the deaths and death 
rates for diabetes in the United States 
registration area, 1916-1935, and the 
estimated mortality from diabetes for 
the total continental United States 
for the twenty years ending with 1935. 
According to this table the diabetes 
death rate increased from an average 
of 16.1 per 100,000 in 1916-20 to 17.2 
in 1921-25, 18.5 in 1926-30 and 21.6 
in 1931-35. The aggregate number of 
deaths during this period was 385,- 
767, fully supporting the previous 
contention that diabetes forms one of 
the major health problems of this 
country, causing approximately 30,- 
000 deaths per annum. 


Consulting Statistician 
The Biochemical Research Found- 
ation of the Franklin Institute, 


Philadel phia 


[Special to The Spectator ] 


Compared with other countries our 
relative position is en unenviable one. 
Out of thirty-two countries represent- 
ing the civilized world, we have next 
to the highest diabetes mortality rate 
exceeded only by the rate for the Mal- 
tese Islands limited, however, to a 
very small population. I am unable 
to give any explanation for the high 
rate of the Maltese Islands. I have 
checked the figures carefully and they 
seem to be officially correct. The de- 
tails for the thirty-two countries are 
given in table 3. 


General Increase 


This table shows for nearly all the 
countries an increase in the rate dur- 
ing the last five years suggestive of 
the conclusion that the increase in 
diabetes mortality is world wide re- 
gardless of insulin treatment which 
certainly postpones death for a num- 
ber of years if carefully followed un- 
der skilful medical direction. That 
the high death rate for diabetes in 
this country is due to excessive food 
consumption, particularly of the car- 
bohydrate type, hardly admits of 
much argument. The per capita sugar 
consumption in this country in 1934- 
35 is estimated at 104.28 pounds, 


TABLE 2—DIABETES MORTALITY IN U. 8. REGISTRATION AREA, 1916-35 
Rate per 100,000 


Estimated 
Diabetes Deaths 


Population Deaths Continental 
Year Reg. Area Reg. Area Rate United States 
1916 : ‘ ... 71,849,162 12,199 17.1 17,230 
Dt, ines sacndoenedeess waceeveccee 74,984,498 12,750 17.0 17,369 
1918 saeeees , ... 81,833,675 12,943 15.9 16,470 
1919 batued betes cat eens ...» 85,166,043 12,683 14.9 15,645 
1920 ER Ee ae apex 87,632,592 14,062 16.0 17,047 
1921 , ess re a 89,102,434 14,933 16.8 18,179 
1922 benencedesanes cede 93,866,240 17,182 18.3 20,107 
1923 v2 secede .. 97,816,104 17,357 17.7 19,742 
1924 ae pegecdetatess cso tones 100,082,062 16,453 16.4 18,565 
an esces sdliedees esbet Gee .. 102,951,999 17,385 16.9 19,413 
Se i ddbeacedbande wadeeWe asd tbat shed ee 18,881 18.0 20,976 
1927 ah a ail i wee ake wa un isl 18,937 17.5 20,684 
1928 paw esha Cubs dee bs-des 0 uv cede 21,747 19.0 22,774 
Dn) dvuadenes des dubehebedscuesen 116,317,515 21,829 18.8 22,847 
DEE gocugeedesebesdepedecdcuenccensenh 118,560,800 22,528 19.0 23,406 
DEE wcedsceedsosddbecodactuvesccscent 119,421,000 24,331 20.4 26,310 
DE ccckccescsecesconegss cs o susbecye 120,122,200 26,368 21.9 27,334 
1933 SC uocaneaeues edhe ebsgatecovenee 125,693,000 26,835 21.3 26,835 
SE co cdedddbad cdnbbed cigic ddesows cucde 126,626,000 28,000 22.1 28,000 
DD. 6060605040000 60b00 bh0eencesos cons 127,521,000 28,364 22.2 28,364 
BD oocc debe dbcedocoueccesececsses 400,465,970 64,637 16.1 83,761 
BOBRB 2 nccvccccccccesccccsccssecscece 483,818,839 83,310 17.2 96,006 
BED cccccccvcescescacceccecccvccess 562,252,700 103,922 18.5 110,687 
SED ccc cd ccbectdeheeccbxesaivc ccegis 619,383,200 133,898 21.6 135,843 


Since 1933, the Registration Area and Continental United States are the same. 
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which is somewhat less than the figure 
for Great Britain, given as_ 107.58 
pounds, Australia, 112.21, Denmark, 
111.33, New Zealand, 119.05, and Ha- 
waii, 125.88, compared with an aver- 
age world per capita sugar consump- 
tion of 28.66 pounds. The low dia- 
betes mortality rate of Japan, or 3.7 
per 100,000, coincides with its low per 
capita sugar consumption given as 19.6 
pounds but the correlation of per 
capita sugar consumption to diabetes 
mortality is imperfect and not too 
much reliance must be placed upon 
the foregoing figures. The figures 
have been derived from the Manual 
of Sugar Companies, 1937, published 
by Farr & Co., New York. 

In table 4 I give the deaths 
and death rates for 187 American 
cities for the two years 1935 and 1936, 
showing an increase in the rate from 
26.4 per 100,000 in 1935 to 27.8 in 
1936. The rate increased in 92 cities, 
decreased in 91 and remained the same 
in 4. 

Ten Leading Cities 


The ten cities having highest dia- 
betes mortality rates in 1936 were 
Gloucester, Mass., 67.8, Lancaster, Pa., 
64.9, Harrisburg, Pa., 56.8, Camden, 
N. J., 50.7, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 50.2, 
Shreveport, La., 49.4, Buffalo, N. Y., 
46.2, Albany, N. Y., 44.7, Paterson, N. 
J., 44.4 and Johnstown, Pa., 44.0. Re- 
viewing the facts for the last five 
years it appears that Williamsport 
and Lancaster, Pa., and Paterson, N. 
J., have been among the first ten cit- 
ies four times, while Harrisburg, Pa., 
New Haven, Conn., and Concord, N. 
H., have each appeared in the first ten 
cities, three times. Local research 
would certainly be advisable in these 
particular instances which must be 
considered highly suggestive. 

The ten cities with the lowest dia- 
betes death rates in 1936, exclusive of 
Hoboken, N. J., and Pueblo, Colo., 
where no deaths from diabetes were 
reported during 1936, were Fresno, 
Cal., 1.8, Winston-Salem, N. C., 3.7, 
Gary, Ind, 4.5, Davenport, Iowa, 4.9, 
Orange, N. J., 5.5, San Jose, Cal., 5.9, 
Flint, Mich., 6.7, Hamtramck, Mich., 
8.5, Kalamazoo, Mich., 8.5, and Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 8.6. Flint, Mich., ap- 
pears five times in the list of ten cit- 
ies with lowest diabetes death rates 
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ing is strongly toward the belief that 
‘a TABLE 3—DIABETES IN THIRTY-TWO COUNTRIES excessive food consumption is one of 
) a or ae the chief factors in the diabetes mor- 
Re ee —— A oe d —_— a tality, this belief being sustained by 
Venesvela 0.0... . 1926-30 290 1.9 1933-35 207 2.2 the excessive proportion of obese per- 
ONE ah ake as ae ... 1926-30 10,936 3.4 1931-34 9,847 3.7 3 : ; ; 
Chile .-.--+-+++.. Sa kkasomael 1927-30 710 4.3 1931-32 369 4.2 sons among diabetic patients. 
Newfoundland ame 1926-80 82 3.9 1981-35 “ ry Table 5 shows the diabetes mortal- 
« . . < . 931-35 . ° ° P one 
Uruguay 2 1928-30 258 4.7 1931-34 383 4s ity in the five largest American cities 
ungary ........ 1926-30 1,907 4.5 1931-35 2,376 ° 
Finland ......... 1927-30 888 6.1 1931-34 1,108 7.4 for the two years 1935 and 1936. In 
Irish Free State 1926-30 1,154 7.8 1931-35 1,256 8.4 these cities with an aggregate popu- 
British Guiana 1926-30 75 4.9 1931-35 143 8.9 . 6 
Se eee ee ... 1926-30 15,063 7.4 1931-85 19,627 9.3 lation of 16,035,095 in 1936, the rate 
Spain ........+. 1926-29 8,174 9.1 1931-35 11,303 9.4 : P ; 
= Czechoslovakia . 1926-30 5,530° 7.6 1931-35 7,307 9.8 increzsed from 28.5 per 100,000 in 
ire SON sesescens 1926-30 1,918 7.3 1931-35 2,771 10.2 1935 to 31.2 in 1936. The rate in- 
58 Northern Ireland 1926-30 609 9.8 1931-35 664 10.5 sod fi h iti dd d 
Norway ......... sinha wareaeinite 1926-30 1,462 10.5 1931-33 921 10.8 creased in three cities an ecrease 
rk, =. Aphpcentaes * o> aan 2 1931-34 —_ _ in two. The increase was particular- 
. BC Sweden ...--seeee- = 3,é ° , cd ° 7 . 
la- Conade -., tiene 1926-30 5,580 11.4 6,654 12.5 ly marked in New York City where 
~ Switzerlan 1926-30 2,050 10.3 2,632 12.8 : : ti ’ 
a: Scotland ........ 1926-30 2°780 138 590 144 the rate is unquestionably affected by 
ip- Southern Rhodesia** 1926-30 16 7.3 38 14.6 the large Jewish population which 
nal Australia ..... eds 1926-30 3,785 12.1 5,095 15.4 : ier : 
é England and Wales 1926-30 25,923 13.1 31,348 15.6 race, in the opinion of the best authori- 
3.7 New Zealand as . 1926-320 941 13.6 1,161 15.9 ‘ao ‘2 : + 
>A an "1926-30 6.457 168 5427 16.6 ties, is more prone to diabetes than 
per Belgium <i 1986-90 5,068 14.2 aes 7 any other. 
. Jenmar iveen 926-3 2,349 13.4 3, , ‘ P P , 
98 Union of South Africa** 1926-30 1,178 13.6 1,319 17.6 The distribution of diabetes mor- 
er United States : 1926-30 103,922 18.5 133,898 21.6 Stuy ; a3 
~ Maltese Islands 1926.30 598 5 ne 566 tality according to the size of the 
Les es , cities is shown in table 6, the rate 
ota wang Approx. 1926-30 217,273 11.4 1931-35 264,658 13.8 ; . an . +4: 
L00 . — — , ranging from 22.7 per 100,000 in cities 
on * Five times average for the period. ** European population. with 25,000 to 100,000 population to 
res 31.5 in cities with 500,000 or more. 
ial TABLE 5—DIABETES IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-36 In table 7 I give the geographical 
ed Rate per 100,000 distribution of diabetes showing 
1936 = ee 1936 —r marked variations in the rate from 
s *opulation Jeaths ate *opulation Jeaths ate - 
ths Chicago 3,569,000 996 27.9 3,608,000 1,127 31.2 an average of 17.3 per 100,000 for the 
an egy AES aaa oa aoa Soe oa oe West South Central region to 33.0 for 
36, New York 7,311,000 2,255 30.8 7.364.620 2,571 34.9 the Middle Atlantic. Unquestionably 
Philadelphi 1,987, 80¢ 625 31. 994, 5S 29.8 . . : 
>m iladelphia 67,808 nad andy wttincate wes : there is evidence that local dietary 
In Total 15,590,000 4,536 28.5 16,035,095 41.999 31.2 habits may have a bearing on the mor- 
es, tality rates. 
me TABLE 6—DIABETES BY POPULATION OF CITIES, 1935-1936 To make the discussion as clear as 
Rate per 100,000 possible, I add a table showing the 
No. of 1935. . No. of 1936 diabetes mortality for thirty-six 
Population Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate : Ls . : . 
ia- 25,000-100,000 93 5,980,583 1,406 23.5 92 5,973,017 1,358 22.7 states for which the information is 
100,000-250,000 56 7,752,039 1,903 24.5 57 7,945,041 1,877 23.6 available for the two years 1934 and 
re 250,000-500,000 . 24 8,151,145 1,876 23.0 23 7,758,854 1,936 25.0 a 
‘a 500,000 and over.. 14 22,457,640 6,507 29.0 15 23,174,905 7,308 31.5 1935, complete census figures for 1935 
en, Total 187 44,341,407 11,692 26.4 187 44,851,817 12,479 27.8 not yet being available. In twenty of 
2 these states there was an increase in 
a the rate and in sixteen, a decrease, 
\ TABLE 7—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF DIABETES IN AMERICAN CITIES, 1935-36 . ; ~ = 
N. Rate per 100,000 the highest rate, of 33.0 per 100,000, 
his No. of ; 1935 1936 having been reported for the State of 
= Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Pepulation Deaths Rhode Island, followed by New York 
Middle Atlantic .. 43 14,844,781 4,583 30.9 14,943,073 4,927 = 
ort New England 33 3,734,422 1,064 28.5 3,755,603 1,074 with 32.6. How far the age factor 
‘ West North Central 12 2,954,320 689 23.3 2,989,293 800 enters i hese calc ions is diffi- 
N. Pacific Tae 15 4,069,711 1,099 27.0 4,114,005 1,102 ers into t . " = ulations is 
it South Atlantic ...... 19 3,138,031 784 25.0 3,190,326 808 cult to determine without an extend- 
East North Central 41 11,411,347 2,758 24.2 11,559,704 2,922 : : : 
% hes — : 495/800 113 22.8 199.949 117 ed analysis which can only be made 
N East South Central y 1,407,510 18 19.5 1.445, 154 — in a satisfactory manner by the Divis- 
. fest Sout ‘entra 12 2,285, 48% 327 . 2,354,710 7 . n a 
ion of Vital tistics th sus 
oon Total 187 44,341,407 11,692 26.4 44,851,817 12,479 27.8 2 a. ppg, . 
- EME seccccceces BUF ateaadunts mn ” ss “ _ Office. The lowest death rate from 
"Middle Atlantic ......... New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. . : 
se New England ..........Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Conn. diabetes = 1935 — reported for 
be West North Central...... Minn., lowa, Me. . D., S. D., Neb., Kan. New Mexico, or 8.5 per 100,000, fol- 
DES sncdeaesedevesese Wash., Ore., Calif. . . 
South Atlantic .......... Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., NX. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. lowed by Arizona, with 10.4. (See 
East North Central. . . Ohio, Ind., IL, Mich., Wis. . . 
ia- Mountain ........ .Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. Table 8 on next page.) : 
of East South Central Ky. Tenn.. Ale, Mins. In marked contrast to our high 
jest S ye : Ark., La., Okla., Texas. ° " 
* —— a oe . " = American rates are the diabetes death 
all rates for Canadian cities, showing an 
a during the five years ending with range in the death rate for diabetes average rate of 16.0 per 100,000 in 
7. 1936, Pueblo, Colo., appeared four from 1.8 per 100,000 for Fresno, Calif., 1936 for fourteen cities with an aggre- 
9, times, while Orange, N. J. and Gary, to 67.8 in Gloucester, Mass., and the gate population of 2,894,250. The 
9, Ind., each appeared three times. The high rate of 56.6 previously quoted rate increased in six cities and de- 
ne, same conclusion regarding local re- for the Maltese Islands. Until some creased in eight, the highest rate, or 
a. search applies to these cities sugges- satisfactory explanation is forthcom- 27.5 per 100,000, having been reported 
-- tive of local conditions accounting for ing for these differences the diabetes for Victoria, British Columbia, and 
it a phenomenon of the first importance. problem will remain practically ob- the lowest. or 2.6, for Hamilton, On- 
a It is certainly amazing to find a secure. Personally, however, my lean- tario. 
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TABLE 8—DIABETES MORTALITY IN THIRTY-SIX AMERICAN STATES, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 





Deaths——, 
1934 1935 
SS is Swcveckeds 31 40 
Connecticut ......... 452 524 
DE scenesceee ¢ 68 78 
District of Columbia. 186 154 
DED wceanechscses 269 315 
Dn dissceudhudsees 79 93 
PD. wiseecenntate 810 766 
EE eats oxsuundhe 457 422 
PD. ssh is wakes 286 335 
Maine ..... ba sthend 238 234 
BP See eee ae 396 452 
Massachusetts ....... 1,309 1,300 
DE 0.4.00.0¢ehes-a0 1,108 1,231 
Minnesota ........... 611 600 
CE «vos wudas 223 238 
Missouri . peaneuee 888 810 
ae 119 112 
DE  cavesecvese 354 337 
PE cones odavee ae 17 13 
New Hampshire ..... 146 146 
New Jersey ......... 1,156 1,214 
New Mexico ......... 39 36 
ff ae 4,148 4,196 
North Dakota 137 130 
Ohio .. ape 1,684 1,739 
CL cee ve sous 205 252 
Pennsylvania ~<«o Gee 2,897 
Rhode Island ....... 231 225 
South Carolina ...... 217 224 
South Dakota , 159 132 
Utah .. wend 90 92 
Vermont ... és 139 116 
Washington . aii 347 378 
West Virginia ....... 216 257 
Wisconsin ........ 730 764 
Wyoming ...... 24 40 


I also give in table 10 the diabetes 
mortality in the Canadian registration 
area by single years for the period 
1921-1935, showing an increase in the 





-— Rates— — Absolute Per Cent 

1934 1935 Difference Difference 
8.0 10.4 2.4 30.0 
30.5 3.9 14.7 
30.5 3.6 13.4 
25.9 7.3 22.0 
19.5 2.5 14.7 
19.4 2.7 16.2 
22.3 1.5 6.3 
22.5 1.9 7.8 
15.8 2.3 17.0 
27.7 0.7 2.5 
27.1 3.3 13.8 
3 29.7 0.6 2.0 
7 26.0 2.3 9.7 
23.3 22.8 0.5 2.1 
11.1 11.9 0.8 7.2 
23.0 29.7 2.3 10.0 
22.4 21.1 1.3 5.8 
26.0 24.7 1.3 5.0 
17.5 13.1 4.4 25.2 
29.4 29.1 0.3 1.0 
27.2 28.3 1.1 4.1 
9.2 8.5 0.7 7.6 
32.3 32.6 0.3 0.9 
19.7 18.6 1.1 5.6 
25.1 25.9 0.8 3.2 
20.5 25.0 4.5 22.0 
27.4 27.9 0.5 1.8 
33.9 33) 0.9 2.7 
11.9 12.2 0.3 2.5 
23.0 19.1 3.9 16.9 
17.5 17.9 0.4 2.3 
37.2 30.8 6.4 17.2 
21.4 23.1 1.7 8.0 
12.0 14.2 2.2 18.3 
25.1 26.3 1.2 1.8 
10.4 17.2 6.8 65.3 


rate from 10.1 per 100,000 in 1921- 
1925 to 12.5 in 1931-1935. Here is 
another opportunity for research to 
determine underlying causative fac- 


tors which will explain the compara- 
tively low diabetes mortality rates 
for Canada and the excessive rates 
for this country. 

TABLE 10—DIABETES IN CANADIAN 


REGISTRATION AREA. 1921-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


Year Rate Year Rate Year Rate 
1981 .... O8 1926 ....11.1 1931 ....12.0 
1922 ....10.9 1987 ....11.3 1932 ....12.8 
1923 ....11.0 ee 1933 ....12.1 
1924 .... 9.6 1929 ....12.1 1934 ....12.2 
1925 .... 9.4 1930 ....11.3 1935 ....13.3 
1921-25. .10.1 1926-30. .11.4 1931-35. .12.5 


The rise in the diabetes death rate 
in the entire experience of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
was much less pronounced than the 
national figures. The Metropolitan 
rate increased from 24.4 per $100,000 
lives exposed in 1935 to 24.6 in 1936. 
The total expenditure on account of 
diabetes claims in 1936 amounted to 
$3,933,343, or 2.4% of the total claims 
paid during the year. In 1926, or 
ten years before, diabetes claims 
amounted to 1.8% of the total. The 
amount paid out in diabetes claims 
in 1936 was practically equivalent to 
the amount paid on account of suicide. 

It is regrettable that diabetes is not 
a notifiable disease and that the num- 
ber of diabetics in this country is 


DIABETES DEATH RATES IN 187 AMERICAN CITIES 


_ 1935 —_ 

Population Deaths Rate 

Akron, Ohio ... ... 272,060 50 18.4 
Pe i Maceececese 131,400 58 44.1 
Allentown, Pa. ..... 97,975 25 25.5 
+ Es oobedccnes 83,260 11 13.2 
Atlanta, Ga. .. ‘ : 287.300 24 8.4 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 70,300 23 32.7 
SS eee 36,750 12 32.7 
Augusta, Ga. ......... 64,210 21 32.7 
Austin, Temes .....05- 66,930 4 6.0 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 841,900 255 30.3 
Bayonne, N. J....... 92,320 11 11.9 
Berkeley, Cal. ....... 95.500 13 13.6 
Bethlehem, Pa. cat 58 840 hid 20.4 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 79,410 37 46.6 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 282,800 29 10.2 
Boston, Mass. Nehee 801,000 288 36.0 
Bridgeport. Conn. .... 148,900 44 29.6 
Brockton, Mass. os 64,300 28 $3.5 
a, 592,000 232 39.2 
Cambridge, Mass. . ‘ 114,740 34 29.6 
Camden, N. J......... 120,000 31 25.8 
Canton, Ohio ‘ . 109,260 18 16.5 
Charleston, S. C....... 63,550 8 12.6 
Chelsea, Mass. Same 42,673 10 23.5 
Chicago, Ill. .. . 3,569,000 996 27.9 
Cicero, Ill. . ee 72,880 6 8.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 466,200 162 34.8 
Cleveland, Ohio ....... 930,600 248 26.6 
Columbus, Ohio .. . 818,000 106 33.4 
Concord, N. H........ 26,190 13 49.7 
Covington, Ky. ....... 65,000 14 21.5 
Dallas, Texas . opul 311,185 32 10.3 
Davenport, Iowa ..... 61,500 2 3.3 
Dayton, Ohio . er 210,450 42 19.9 
Decatur, Ill. ; eee 60.010 13 21.6 
Denver, Colo. saben 296,800 74 24.9 
Des Moines, Iowa ..... 147,150 37 25.1 
Detroit, Mich. .. ... 1,734,000 318 18.3 
Duluth, Minn. ..... o- 102,200 30 29.3 
East Orange, N. J..... 72,790 16 22.0 
East St. Louis, III. 76.330 18 23.6 
Elizabeth. N. ios 120,160 17 14.2 
Elmira, N. Y...... or 47,900 9 18.8 
El Paso, Texas....... 108,150 9 8.3 
Ph A io abades eo teas 122,700 37 =. 30.1 
Evansville, Ind. ...... 107,040 13 12.1 
Fall River, Mass....... 117.547 47 40.0 
14.8 


| 
| 


Fitchburg, Mass. ..... 40,400 6 
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(Rate per 100,000*) 


1936 _ 


Population Deaths Rate 


275,500 66 24.0 Flint, Mich. 





Fort Wayne, , i eo. 





_ 1935 — 1936 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
174,740 11 6.3 178,640 12 6.7 
120,560 17 14.1 122,329 18 14.7 
173,150 13 7.5 175,160 18 10.3 
52,500 5 9.5 56,600 1 1.8 
55,800 6 10.7 57.000 6 10.5 
108,340 5 4.6 110,000 5 1.5 
24,164 6 24.8 25,060 17 67.8 
175,650 50 28.5 176,000 43 24.4 
60,100 8 13.3 61,500 15 244 
55,530 14 25.2 56,242 7 12.4 
58,500 9 15.4 58,960 5 8.5 
81,280 17 57.8 84,500 18 56.8 
171,520 55 32.1 17: 19 28.3 
50,250 7 13.9 5 6 11.9 
54.870 8 14.6 55, 8 14.5 
58,210 11 18.9 5 0 0.0 
57,750 13 22.5 56,000 22 39.3 
147,140 64 43.4 147,926 47 31.8 
336,200 31 9.2 343,000 31 9.0 
377,500 60 15.9 380,200 71 18.6 
57,050 25 43.8 58,724 20 14.0 
145,500 46 31.6 148,920 30 20.1 
326,500 110 33.7 328,027 107 32.6 
67,280 20 29.8 70,500 31 14.0 
58,050 10 17.2 59,058 5 8.5 
124,440 33 26.5 124,960 42 33.6 
421,400 91 21.6 423,600 94 22.2 
53,250 14 26.3 53,558 12 22.4 
120,400 24 19.9 122,840 15 12.2 
78,340 3 3.8 79,850 - 10.0 
61,880 30 48.5 63,100 41 61.9 
83,980 22 26.2 84,000 28 13.3 
85,068 13 15.3 86,817 13 15.0 
46,340 11 23.8 46,470 8 17.2 
150,000 15 10.0 155,000 16 10.3 
.288,200 342 26.6 1,298,375 343 26.4 
324,100 84 25.9 340,500 93 27.3 
93,750 18 19.2 100,234 23 23.0 
103,500 17 16.4 100,909 9 8.9 
56,930 19 33.4 57,500 21 «36.5 
53,950 10 18.5 53,970 9 16.7 
64,150 20 31.2 69,611 28 40.2 
60,480 20 33.1 60,930 17 27.9 
77,700 24 30.9 77,700 29 37.3 
26,700 10 37.5 26,435 11 41.7 


132,062 59 44.7 
99,000 30 30.3 Fort Worth, Texas.. 
83,510 8 9.6 Presno, Cal. ........ 
290,830 47 16.2 
71,070 9 12.6 Galveston, Texas 
36,770 ee 31.8 Gary, Ind. as 
66,094 21 32.2 Gloucester, Mass. ES 
69,600 11 15.8 7rand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensboro, N. C.... 
848,196 278 32.8 
92,131 13 14.1 Hamilton, Ohio .. 
97,198 14 166 Hamtramck, Mich. 
1 ane L4- sae Harrisburg, Pa. 
hd es Hartford, Conn. ...... 
285,600 on 20.0 Haverhill, Mass. .... 
$01,880 = 320 39.9 Highland Park, Mich... 
ye a aa Hoboken, N. J....... 
64.400 55 38.8 Holyoke, Mass. 
592,794 v4 46.2 Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
114,970 29 25.2 ' . 
120,380 61 50.7 Indianapolis, Ind. 
110,140 23 20.9 
62,265 12 19.3 Jackson, Mich. ...... 
46,790 5 10.7 Jacksonville, Fla. .... 
3,608,000 1,127 31.2 Jersey City, N. J 
74,210 ~ 10.8 . 
469200 1468 a9 Johnston, Pa. . 
926.7 nT ‘ 
oaee “73 < Kalamazoo, Mich. .. 
26.794 4 33.6 Kansas City, Kan.. 
66 200 16 24.2 Kansas City, Mo. 
<i — Kenosha, Wis. 
811.188 = (128 Knoxville, Tenn. 
: 185 6.6 
61,650 3 1.9 . 
220'043 45 20.4 Lakewood, Ohio 
60.520 16 26.4 Lancaster, Pa. 
298 255 86 282 Lansing, Mich 
148,100 145 30.4 Lawrence, Mass. .... 
1,769,300 364 20.6 ‘Lexington, Ky. ..... 
102.340 37 36.2 Long Beach, Cal. 
e _ —" Los Angeles, Cal. 
0 9 Louisville, Ky. ..... 
aoe - y" Lowell, Mass. ..... ; 
121.300 17 14.0 Lynn, Mass. ....... 
48,000 q 18.8 
109,300 14 12.8 McKeesport, Pa. ‘ 
123,497 23 18.6 Macon, Ga. ......... 
108,030 19 17.6 Madison, Wis. .. ; 
Malden, Mass. ...... 
117,353 42 36.1 Manchester, N. H.... 
41,700 16 38.4 Massillon, Ohio 
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only a scientific conjecture. Accord- 
ing to Matthews, in his Principles of 
Biochemistry, “The number of people 
in the United States who have dia- 
betes is probably considerably over 
one million at the present time.” Re- 
calling that diabetes mellitus is a 
group of conditions due to deficient 
production of insulin in the pancreas 
(Morse) some remarks of Matthews 
are of interest. He states that “It is 
possible, however, owing to the de- 
velopment of biochemical knowledge, 
to treat it so as to ameliorate its 
course by supplying the deficient sub- 
stance, even though the cause is un- 
known, and the disease is at present 
incurable in all but its earliest stages.” 

Fortunately progress in treatment 
is constantly being made and a sub- 
stance known as protamine insulin 
offers hope for the future. According 
to Joslin, “Protamine insulin works 
successfully even if the carbohydrate 
in the diet varies from 100 to 275 
grams.” He outlines indications for 
the use of protamine insulin as fol- 
lows: 

1. A trial should be made with dia- 


betics of recent onset, because it is 
probable that such patients can be 





| 





TABLE 9—DIABETES IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1935-1936 
Rate per 100,000 

—— ——1935——_____ ————1936-—___—_ — 

Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

Bramtiord, Ont. ...ccccccsee 31,000 4 12.9 31,382 5 15.9 
Ce, MES an cesdwessawe'e 83,324 11 13.2 83,304 5 6.0 
Edmonton, Alta. .......... 83,810 ll 13.1 85,000 10 11.8 
i i cass enee 6 ek 153,750 10 6.5 153,358 4 2.6 
EEE 75,280 7 9.3 76,252 10 13.1 
RE, SS, Sea ccecescece 863,000 203 23.5 875,000 194 22.2 
SY ME wcnnsenesséees 143,280 23 16.0 148,960 7 4.7 
PE EE, Nav enew yee dawd 137,260 31 22.6 140,000 23 16.4 
Saskatoon, Sask. .......... 43,445 x 18.4 41,606 2 4.8 
Toronto, Ont. ee wy 638,271 102 16.0 645,462 120 18.6 
a AG: aaa 247,220 29 11.7 247,558 21 8.5 
Wes Ek Gite cceccecccece 40,000 s 20.0 40,000 11 27.5 
Windsor, Ont. a 101,157 14 13.8 101,568 18 17.7 
WO GE we caccccenes 223,017 25 11.2 224,800 32 14.2 
_ ee eee 2,863,814 486 17.0 2,894,250 462 16.0 


controlled with a single daily dose of 
protamine insulin from the beginning 
of treatment. Indeed it is our 
impression that we shall never learn 
what protamine insulin can do until 
we use it as a remedy sui generis and 
observe patients treated with it ex- 
clusively over a period of years. 

2. High fasting blood sugar values 
are a definite indication, because of 
the great advantage to a diabetic in 
beginning the day with the nearly 
normal metabolism indicated by a nor- 
mal blood sugar. 

3. Multiplicity of dosage can be 
avoided by the use of protamine insu- 
lin, and the consequent gain in sim- 
plicity and convenience of treatment 
improves the end results. 


4. Sensitivity to insulin, as indi- 
cated by the frequency of reactions, 
constitutes the fourth major indica- 
tion. 

5. Hepatomegaly is an indication, 
because of the reported efficacy of 
protamine insulin in reducing the size 
of the liver (Hansen). 

6. Lipodystrophy may be favor- 
ably affected by the reduced number 
of injections and lessened acidity of 
the preparation. 

7. It may prove to be of especial 
value in mild diabetics, in patients 
with hyperlipemia, in cardiac patients 
in whom hypoglycemia should be 
avoided, and for the same reason in 
cases in which there are occupational 
hazards. (Concluded on page 14) 
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1935 — 

Population Deaths Rate 

Medford, Mass. 61,600 12 19.5 
Memphis, Tenn 270,220 57 21.1 
Miami, Fla. ..... 124,600 37 29.7 
Milwaukee, Wis. 605,000 158 26.1 
Minneapolis, Minn. 186,820 124 25.5 
Mobile, Ala. ... 71,900 15 20.9 
Montgomery, Ala. 68,970 8 11.6 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 67,500 16 23.7 
Nashville, Tenn. . 157,780 33 20.9 
Newark, N. J..... 455,000 69 15.1 
New Bedford, Mass. 109,200 26 23.8 
New Britain, Conn... 70,600 24 34.0 
Newburgh, N. Y.... 31,700 10 31.6 
New Haven, Conn... 162,750 64 39.3 
New Orleans, La. 479,340 117 24.4 
Newport, R. L. 29,960 3 10.0 
New Rochelle, N. Y 59,700 5 8.4 
Newton, Mass. ; 70,910 7 9.9 
New York City, N. Y 7,311,000 2,255 30.8 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 81,620 14 17.1 
Norfolk, Va. ‘ 129,700 22 17.0 
Oakland, Cal. ...... 303,550 103 34.0 
Oak Park, Il... 66,900 24 35.9 
Oklahoma City, Okla 206,100 20 9.7 
Omaha, Neb. ..... 214,660 40 18.6 
Orange, N. J.... 36,500 3 8.2 
Pasadena, Cal. .... 84,800 11 13.0 
Passaic, N. J. 19 30.4 
Paterson, N. J. 66 47.4 
Pawtucket, R. I. ‘ 20 25.0 
Peoria, Ill. ..... ; 110,500 13 11.8 
Petersburg, Va. 29,780 8 26.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 1,987,800 625 31.4 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 684,350 199 29.1 
Pittsfield, Mass. . 51,900 16 30.8 
Pontiac, Mich. .. 66,227 13 19.6 
Portland, Me. : 71,500 19 26.6 
Portland, Oregon . 314,070 96 30.5 
Portsmouth, Va. 41,250 6 14.5 
Providence, R. I.... 260,000 86 338.1 
Pueblo, Colo. .. ; 52,120 1 1. 
Quincy, Ill. ..... 39,700 7 17.6 
Quincy, Mass. 78,970 17 21.5 
Racine, Wis. ..... 69,650 15 21.5 
Reading, Pa. .... 113,100 35 30.9 
Richmond, Va. 186,240 550s «29.5 
Roanoke, Va. .... 73,920 8 10.8 
Rochester, N. Y. 335,100 110 32.9 
Rockford, Til. 91,960 16 17.4 


(Rate per 100,000*) 


— 1986¢—_—___—— 


— 
Population Deaths Rate 


—_—1935—— ———199§ —__— 


——— 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 


107,671 23 «21.4 110,460 24 21.7 


61,984 11 17.8 Sacramento, Cal. ..... - 
275,518 82 29.8 Saginaw, Mich. ...... 85,070 34 40.0 85,500 15 «17.5 
127,600 30 0836. 233.5 GR. EGG, Bic csceces 835,930 230 8627.5 838,740 285 34.0 
610,000 165 27.0 St. Paul, Minn....... 290,800 438 14.8 306,000 40 13.1 
492,113 148 30.1 Salem, Mass. ........ 43,800 6 13.7 43,472 5 11.5 
72,727 15 20.6 Salt Lake City, Utah.. 146,880 38 25.9 149,500 31 20.7 
76,729 10 13.0 San Antonio, Texas... 251,800 44 17.5 256,080 55 8621.5 
67,705 16 23.6 San Diego, Cal....... 166,280 52 31.2 170,200 45 26.4 
San Francisco, Cal.... 682,860 206 30.2 693,000 224 32.3 
158,570 26 16.4 San Jose, Cal........ 67,200 7 10.4 68,450 4 5.9 
457,640 77 16.8 Savannah, Ga. ........ 85,750 17 19.8 90,820 20 22.0 
110,022 26 23.6 Schenectady, N. Y..... 96,880 38 39.2 97,179 29 29.8 
71,100 12 16.9 Seventeen, FG. ..ces.. 146,700 56 §=38.1 151,000 51 33.7 
31,542 12 38.1 Seattle, Wash. ...... 379,900 88 23.2 375,000 103 275 
162,700 62 38.1 Shreveport, La. ...... 81,000 330s «40.8 81,000 40 49.4 
509,000 134 §626.3 Sioux City, Iowa..... 80,500 20 «8624.8 85,000 2304 .27.0 
29,967 3 10.0 Somerville, Mass. .... 107,080 14 13.1 107,740 11 10.2 
59,880 6 10.0 South Bend, Ind....... 113,360 11 9.7 115,280 30 3=—- 26.0 
72,090 10 13.9 Spokane, Wash. ..... 120,900 45 37.2 125,000 40 32.0 
7,364,620 2,571 34.9 Springfield, Ill. ..... 78,250 22 28.1 82,000 23 =. 28.0 
82,365 27 32.8 Springfield, Mass. .... 154,140 49 31.8 155,000 48 27.7 
130,000 17 13.1 Springfield, Ohio ..... 71,980 18 25.0 72,500 18 24.8 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 216,490 88 40.7 217,954 85 39.0 
305,531 88 28.8 
67,500 29 43.0 Tacoma, Wash. ..... 109,140 29 =. 26.5 109,610 38 34.7 
210,000 18 8.6 Tempe, FO vise a fl 37 = 37.0 100,151 36 0= 36.0 
215,000 52 24.2 Terre Haute, Ind..... 61,000 21 34.4 61,000 9 14.7 
36,500 2 5.5 Toledo, Ohio ......... 304,500 86 28.2 307,340 90 8 29.2 
Topeka, Kan. .. = 66,780 230 34.4 67,320 15 22.3 
86,660 16 18.5 Trenton, N. J......... 125,000 49 39.2 125,800 48 38.2 
62,550 24 38.4 .. «2 % eae ‘ 73,050 28 38.3 73,100 22 30.1 
139,842 62 44.4 Tulsa, Okla. ..... - 152,670 10 6.6 166,000 33 19.9 
80,000 13 16.2 
112,200 26 23.1 Union City, N. J.. 60,776 8 13.2 60,776 12 19.8 
30,076 8 26.6 SS a i ee 103,180 27 ~3=26.1 103,470 238 23.2 
1,994,800 594 29.8 
690,500 207 +#430.0 Wee, Sei ci sewais 63,160 8 12.6 67,385 9 13.4 
52,360 20 38.2 Washington, D. C..... 594,000 155 26.1 619,000 165 26.6 
66,488 7 10.5 Waterbury, Conn. .... 102,240 13 12.7 102,720 12 11.7 
71,735 13 18.1 Wheeling, W. Va..... 64,210 20 331.1 65,030 10 =—15.4 
315,000 99 31.4 Wichita, Kan. ....... 122,140 16 13.1 124,470 16 12.9 
41,250 10 24.2 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. .... 87,420 30 0=— 3.4.4 87,580 44 50.2 
263,006 100 38.0 Williamsport, Pa. 47,630 338 = 69.2 47,692 5 10.5 
52,194 - 0.0 Wilmington, Del. .... 110,850 39 35.2 111,724 29 3=26.0 
Winston-Salem, N. C.. 81,070 x 9.9 82,000 3 3.7 
40,000 13 32.5 Worcester, Mass. 199,840 45 22.5 200,770 38 18.9 
78,465 20 25.5 
Yonkers, N. Y...... 144,540 32 8922.1 146,041 18 12.3 
71,800 19 26.5 Youngstown, Ohio 174,160 52 29.8 175,000 360 20.6 
113,199 35 30.9 . —— 
186,900 51 27.3 Total (187 cities)...44,341,407 11,692 26.4 44,851,817 12,479 27.8 
75,000 17 22.7 FeO TINO inc ccc ccnckekstusedyecssanseessectbenuseswevens et 92 
336,527 146 43.4 ROUTE TOU coc b onc ccctncsses 60000b00bes ceenteséeeeeccannesent 91 
92,664 8 8.6 Pe ee er eee ere 4 
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SURVIEWS 


July Sales Lag 


For the first time since January, 
the monthly production of new life 
insurance in 1937 fell below the cor- 
responding month for 1936, the July 
figures of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents reveal. The 
amount for July was 8/10 of 1 per 
cent below that for July of 1936. 

Production for the first seven 
months of the year, however, remains 
fairly well ahead of 1936 levels. Total 
new business of the 40 companies re- 
porting to the Association amounts to 
$5,505,941,000 for the seven months 
of 1937, as against $5,122,778,000 in 
1936—an increase of 7.5 per cent 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$3,451,896,000 against $3,197,090,000 
—an increase of 8.0 per cent. Indus- 
trial insurance was $1,580,279,000 
against $1,580,235,000. Group insur- 
ance was $473,766,000 against $345,- 
453,000—an increase of 37.1 per cent. 

For July, the total new business of 
these companies was $743,716,000 
against $749,491,000 during July, 
1936—a decrease of 8/10 of 1 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $445,732,000 against 
$449,496,000—also a decrease of 8/10 
of 1 per cent. Industrial insurance 
was $204,121,000 against $220,672,- 
000—a decrease of 7.5 per cent. 
Group insurance was $93,863,000 
against $79,323,000—an increase of 
18.3 per cent. 

The slip-back in July production 
of both ordinary and industrial in- 
surance may be accounted for by a 
variety of reasons, all of them sup- 
positional. For one thing, it may be 
that the temperature had something 
to do with the slump. An extremely 
hot July, such as was experienced this 
year, is not conducive to selling suc- 
cess. Labor unrest and strikes, fur- 
thermore, although in the process of 
fermentation all spring, are just be- 
ginning to influence the statistics of 
production in many fields. Politica! 
uncertainty added its contribution to 
retarding factors in the general July 
business picture. 

A remarkable phase of the 1937 
experience in life insurance produc- 
tion is the revival of interest in group 
insurance. Extraordinary strides 
have been made in every month with- 
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out exception since January. It is 
one more indication of the fallacy 
of interpreting too readily the pos- 
sible influence of the Social Security 
Act on private insurance enterprise. 
It was freely predicted a year ago 
that the compulsory benefits of the 
Federal act would seriously cut into 
the group insurance field. The facts 
are that we are witnessing a reac- 
tion just the opposite. It is possible 
that the gains in group insurance may 
be accounted for by a disposition on 
the part of many employers to fore- 
stall labor troubles by the installa- 
tion of group insurance systems. 
On the other hand it would seem 
that industrial insurance has, to some 
extent, been adversely affected by the 
Social Security Act. Industrial pro- 
ducers have just managed to break 
even, so far, with their 1936 new 
business, while ordinary has climbed 
8 per cent and group 37 per cent. 
The new paid for business written 


Horse Insurance 


Two interesting items are for- 
warded to us by a correspondent in 
Central Europe. 

The first is in reference to com- 
pulsory horse insurance in Germany. 
By circular letter the German Minis- 
ter of Agriculture has ordered that 
those who acquire new farms on 
which the employment of horses is 
necessary must purchase a life insur- 
ance policy for their horses from an 
animal life insurance company. It is 
stipulated that the policies must run 
for at least three years. Bulls and 
boars kept for breeding purposes in 
agricultural settlements also have to 
be insured. Agricultural properties 
are thoroughly covered, insurance- 
wise, in Germany. They also have 
compulsory fire insurance on farm 
properties there. 

The second item refers to a change 
in the suicide clause of policies in 
Austrian life insurance companies. 
Instead of a three-year period it is 
now ordered that five years must 
elapse before a life insurance policy 
is payable when the cause of death is 
suicide. 


during each of the first seven months 
of 1935, 1936 and 1937, and percen- 
tage increases or decreases, are shown 
in the table below. 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES 
AND DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—40 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 83 per cent of the 


legal reserve companies. ) 


total business outstanding in all United States 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 
1936 1937 
Month 1935 1936 1237 Over 1935 Over 1936 

January $597,800,000 $447,126,000 $432,820,000 25.2% 3.2% 
February 488,756,000 419,392,000 459,347,000 14.2 9.5 
March 498,035,000 469,087,000 581,737,000 5.8 24.8 
April 463,425,000 459,797,000 528,762,000 8 15.0 
May 461,303,000 459,544,000 490,184,000 4 6.7 
June 444,340,000 492,648,000 513,314,000 10.9 4.2 
July 428,548,000 449,496,000 445,732,000 4.9 a) 
3,382,207,000 3,197,090,000 3,451,896,000 5.5 8.0 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January 196,255,000 193,344,000 195,405,000 1.5 1.1 
February 209,017,000 212,055,000 212,231,000 1.5 A 
March 235,261,000 246,011,000 258,087,000 4.6 4.9 
April 228,189,000 244,356,000 246,589,000 7.1 ¢ 
May . 215,323,000 230,464,000 239,733,000 7.0 4.0 
June 205,951,000 233,333,000 224,113,000 13.3 4.0 
July 203,465,000 220,672,000 204,121,000 8.5 7.5 
1,493,461,000 1,580,235,000 1,580,279,000 5.8 4 
GROUP INSURANCE 
January 27,348,000 40,981,000 42,051,000 49.9 2.6 
February 20,388,000 30,498,000 40,247,000 49.6 $2.0 
March 30,611,000 56,213,000 77,956,000 83.6 38.7 
April on 37,495,000 37,213,000 57,022,000 8 53.2 
May ... 50,231,000 59,130,000 74,766,000 17.7 26.4 
June eee’ 39,537,000 42,095,000 87,861,000 6.5 108.7 
July - 267,582,000 79,323,000 93,863,000 70.4 18.5 
473,192,000 345,453,000 473,766,000 27.0 37.1 
TOTAL INSURANCE 

January 821,403,000 681,451,000 670,276,000 17.0 1.6 
February 718,161,000 661,945,000 711,825,000 7.8 7.5 
March 763,907,000 771,311,000 917,780,000 1.0 19.0 
April . 729,109,000 741,366,000 832,373,000 1.7 12.3 
May 726,857,000 749,138,000 804,683,000 3.1 7.4 
June 689,828,000 768,076,000 825,288,000 11.3 7.4 
July 899,595,000 749,491,000 743,716,000 16.7 8 
5,348,860,000 5,122,778,000 5,505,941,000 4.2 7.5 
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Constructive Criticism 
of Social Security Law 


The Twentieth Century Fund has 
just released a report which is the re- 
sult of more than a year’s study of 
the Social Security Law and possible 
methods for its improvement. 

This report recommends extension 
of the Federal compulsory contribu- 
tory retirement plan to all employ- 
ments other than agriculture, casual 
labor, and part-time work in the home 
and would introduce special annuities 
for persons not covered by the compul- 
sory plan. The committee favors 
larger Federal benefits, would pay 
them sooner, and would pay them to 
additional groups of persons. It would 
increase the Federal subsidies for 
state old age assistance but would 
limit such subsidies to states with 
average pensions of at least $12 a 
month. 

The report criticizes the reserve 
fund of the Federal contributory re- 
tirement plan and would substitute the 
pay-as-you-go method with a small 
contingency reserve. As to tax rates 
it recommends that employees be 
favored as compared with employers. 

This report will be of special inter- 
est to insurance men because of the 
presence on the committee of M. A. 
Linton, president of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Compony and of 
the Actuarial Society of America. The 
other members of the committee are: 

John B. Andrews, chairman, who is 
director of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation; 

Grace Abbott, professor of Public 
Welfare, University of Chicago, for- 
mer head of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau; 

Frederic Dewhurst, director of the 
Committee on Social Security of the 
Social Science Research Council; 

Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina; 

Helen Hall, head of the Henry 
Street Settlement; 

I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, 
Union Label Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Continental Promotes 


Harrold and Phipps 


Marking the beginning of a con- 
certed drive by the Continental Assur- 
ance Company, Chicago, Frank E. 
Harrold has been appointed superin- 
tendent of agents by President H. A. 
Behrens, the appointment becoming 
effective August 1. Mr. Harrold will 
assume charge of new life insurance 
business under the guidance of W. E. 











VINCENT S. WELCH DIRECTS EQUITABLE PRODUCTION 
FROM CHICAGO 


A’ a meeting at the Palmer House, in Chicago last week, attended by all of the 
Chicago managers of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, Vincent S. Welch, second vice-president of the Society, whose picture ap- 
pears on the cover, was formally installed as the executive with direct supervision 
of the agency operations of the Equitable, including the production both of 
indiv'dual and group insurance, with headquarters at 120 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. The announcement was made by William J. Graham, vice-president of 
the Equitable in charge of its entire agency activities. The home office of the 
Equitable was also represented by Vice-President Mervyn Davis and Arthur P. 
Carroll. 

The induction of Second Vice-President Welch to function from Chicago as an 
executive officer in charge of production is an innovation among the large insurance 
companies of the East. He is well known in Chicago and throughout the Middle- 
West, having an especially wide acquaintanceship among executives of important 
companies and members of business and industrial associations. 

Mr. Welch went to the Equitable in April, 1929, to assist in the direction of a 
campaign to produce $100,000,000 of group insurance in 100 days. At the 
successful conclusion of this campaign, he joined the W. S. Parks Agency, Rochester, 
N. Y., as group supervisor. 

Returning to the group department in the Equitable home office in January, 
1930, Mr. Welch two months later was named regional group Supervisor of the 
New York metropolitan department. In October, 1933, he was appointed Sales 
Supervisor, this title being changed a month later to that of Manager of the 
Group Department. In that position he had charge of group sales activities 
throughout the entire country. He was appointed a second vice-president of the 
Society in February, 1937. 

Mr. Welch attended the University of Pennsylvania; was en overseas captain of 
infantry during the World War; director of athletics and football coach at Hobart 
College for thirteen years; and while at Hobart served as secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Geneva, N. Y., and as Director of many institutions in upper New 


York, including the National Bank of Geneva. 








White, agency director of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Harrold is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and obtained 
his initial contact with the life insur- 
ance business as a personal producer 
for the Penn Mutual Life, subse- 
quently becoming supervisor for that 
company. Leaving the Penn Mutual 
in 1932 he became associated with 
H. S. Vail & Sons, Chicago life in- 
surance brokers. 

President Behrens also promoted 
D. Miley Phipps to the post of educa- 
tional director. Mr. Phipps, a C. L. U., 
possesses a highly technical knowl- 
edge of the life insurance business, 
and his broad experience makes him 
a valuable adjunct to the company’s 
expansion program. 





AGENCY OFFICERS' MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers and the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 26, 27 and 28, Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Further de- 
tails will be given in the near future 
regarding the three-day program which 
will include a number of unusual features. 
The annual dinner will be held on the 
evening of October 26 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 





Pacific Mutual Names New 
Mortgage Manager 


A. N. Kemp, president, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, has 
announced the promotion of T. S. Bur- 
nett to the position of manager, mort- 
gage loan and real estate department 
of that company. Formerly assistant 
manager, Mr. Burnett assumes the 
position with a background of nine 
years’ extensive experience in all ac- 
tivities of the department. A graduate 
of the University of Kansas, he is a 
native of that state. 

Operations in connection with the 
investment and reinvestment of some 
80 million dollars of Pacific Mutual 
funds, out of total assets of $224,- 
000,000, rest with the mortgage loan 
and real estate department headed by 
Mr. Burnett, assisted by W. S. Watts 
and a technical staff of fifty em- 
ployees. Work of the department is 
divided into loan appraisal and super- 
vision; collections and statistics; es- 
crow, taxes, and insurance; and real 
estate management. In addition to 
the home office in Los Angeles, branch 
loan offices are maintained at San 
Francisco; Dallas, El Paso and Hou- 
ston, Texas; Phoenix, Arizona; Kan- 
sas City, Missouri; and Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

As to the future of mortgage loans, 
Mr. Kemp stated that “an optimistic 
outlook for satisfactory mortgage in- 
vestment earnings in the future is 
held by the management.” 
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Health and Mortality 
May Improve in 1937 


Although the year 1937 got off to 
a poor health start, and showed little 
improvement till March, American 
wage earners may still be on their 
way to upset all previous health rec- 
ords and end the year with the lowest 
mortality ever established by this 
great group of the general population, 
according to statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
They base their conclusion upon the 
mortality experience of the insurance 
company’s 17,500,000 industrial pol- 
icyholders. 

“So favorable indeed have been 
the developments of the spring and 
early summer,” the statisticians say, 
“that there is now a fair prospect 
that the current year will surpass al! 
previous records for low mortality.” 
They explain that the cumulative 
death rate of 9.1 per 1000 for the 
first half of 1937 was only one-half 
of 1 per cent greater than for the 
same period of 1936, the year in 
which was recorded the lowest death 
rate ever established by these in- 
sured wage earners. 

Several important diseases fol- 
lowed the same general course. Start- 
ing out with mortality exceeding the 
1936 figure, they showed outstanding 
improvement from March to the end 
of June. At the end of January the 
tuberculosis death rate, for example, 
exceeded that for January, 1936, by 
8.8 per cent, but at the close of the 
half year the rate had dropped to a 
point 2.3 per cent below that for the 
first six months of 1936. “It is thus 
improbable,” the statisticians say, 
“that 1937 will break the long se- 
quence of years during which the 
mortality from this disease has reg- 
istered a continuous decline.” 

The cancer death rate for Janu- 
ary, 1937, exceeded the January, 
1936, rate by 15.8 per cent, but by 
the end of June this excess had been 
reduced to only 3.2 per cent. Marked 
improvement in mortality from cere- 
bral hemorrhage, heart disease, and 
diabetes was shown in the second 
quarter of 1937, as compared with 
that recorded earlier in the year. 

The improvement in pneumonia 
mortality has been remarkable. Dur- 
ing the influenza outbreak of Jan- 
uary and February the death rate 
from this disease rose sharply, but 
by the end of June the cumulative 
death rate had dropped to a point 
slightly below that for the first six 
months of 1936. 

Despite a 15 per cent increase in 
automobile fatalities during the first 
half of 1937, deaths from all accidents 
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have not been as numerous as last 
year. 

“The most noteworthy item in the 
mortality record for the current 
year,” the statisticians state, “is the 
low cumulative death rate of 7.0 per 
100,000 for diseases associated with 
pregnancy and childbirth. This rate 
represents a drop of more than 56 
per cent from that recorded 10 years 
ago. It is now assured that the risks 
of childbirth are definitely declining 
in the United States.” 





New Business Developed 
Through Federal Act 


Making the most of the social secur- 
ity act for new life insurance business 
is the thesis of an illuminating paper 
written by George R. Clark, agency 
auditor, Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., for the company’s 
“Roster.” 

“The Federal Social Security Act of 
the present year,” he writes, “offers a 
situation that is in many ways similar 
to the War Risk Insurance plan of 
World War days. Many life insur- 
ance agents are not studying or put- 
ting into practice the half of dozen 
or more methods that have already 
been evolved to apply the Social Se- 
curity Act to their canvass. They are 
not cashing in on the present wave of 
popularity the act enjoys and, consid- 
ering modifications that are likely to 
be made, may enjoy for years to come. 


“As a result of the wide publicity 
given the many provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act, the public is receiv- 
ing constructive education in: 

1. The absolute necessity of an old 
age income. 

2. Compelling the thriftless to pro- 
vide for it—now and during their 
earning years. 

3. The fact that time does kill earn- 
ing power. 

4. Measuring not only one’s old age 
financial situation, but one’s entire 
program of protection, in terms of 
monthly income rather than in terms 
of the face amount of protection pro- 
vided—a realization the life insurance 
profession has been rather vainly 
seeking to develop for fifty years. 

5. That, in time, a penniless old age 
will be as rare as it is now common, 
making it a vital necessity for all, 
whether under the act or not, to make 
some immediate provision for their 
own old age. 

“Nearly half of all employed adults 
do not come under the provisions of 
the Social Security Act. Fifteen mil- 
lion of these are the cream of any 
agent’s prospect list. What a won- 
derful opportunity we have to point 
out to them that only through Retire- 
ment Income policies can they be cer- 
tain of providing their own pension 
plan and, by absolute contract with a 
responsible life insurance company— 
not through the sometimes changing 
policies of a legislative body or a 
court.” 
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A Question of Adequate Coverage 
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Comparative Results for First Six Months 








Insurance Written During 1937 and 1936 

















Insurance In Force During 1937 and 1936. 


Six Months Ending June 30. Six Months Ending June 30 Premium Payments 
Income to Policy- 
During Year holders 
NaME anv Location Ordinary Industrial Group Total Ordinary Industrial Group Total 
s $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co. 1937 373,912,947 373,912,947| 5,260,980) 2,676,745 
Washington, D. C. 1936 | 357,763,281 357 , 763,281 5,048,476, 2,651,977 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. 1937, 9,298,652 9,298 652| 125, 868 , 052} 125, 868 ,052 1,607,443} 2,315,658 
Lincoln, Neb. 1936 8,996,379 8,996,379) 125,374,845) 125,374,845 1,597, 202 1,946, 159 
Business Men's Assurance Co 1937 9,973,555 776,839; 10,750,394) 96,484,416 11,682,277; 108,166,693 u u 
Kansas City, Mo. 1936 8,161,568 763 384 8,924,952) 90,391,009 11,538,900) 101,929,909 u u 
Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co. 1937, 49,831,405 49. 831,405) 963,651,876 963,651,876) 21,646,359) 12,655,044 
Hartford, Conn. 1936; 44,641,053 44,641,053) 926,209,215 926,209,215} 19,550,804) 13,524,460 
Federal Life Ins. Co. 1937; 2,821,031 79,000 2; 900,031] 77,648,118 10, 655 1,548,000) 79,206,773) 1,965,887 1,158,759 
Chicago, I. 1936; 3,460,894 746,500, 4,207,394) 79,262,278 12,219 1,250,000 80,524,497 1,950,683 1,222,123 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co 1937; 14,117,961 14,117,961) 360,799,250 360,799,250| 6,978,678) 5,153,025 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1936, 12,530,855 12,530,855) 355,634,757 355,634,757) © 6,987,070) 5,530,424 
Manhattan Life Ins. Co 1937 5,050,700 5,.050,700| 66,587,097 66 , 587 ,097) 1,043 ,076) 1,016,678 
New York, N. Y. 1936; 2,542,253 2,542,253) 64,222,105 64,222,105 1,018,595; 1,031,752 
Paul Revere Life Ins. Co 1937 3,384,610 3 384,610} 16, 179, 339) 16,179,339 221, 640) 43,883 
Worcester, Mass. 1936 3,378,828 3,378, 828) 12,767, 288) 12,767,288 175, 262) 26, 696 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co 1937, 90,455,283 90,455, 283) 1,899,875,590) 1,899,875,590| 37,296,319) 27,341,859 
Philade!phia, Pa. 1936; 90,923,441 90,123 441) 1,855,141,094) 1,855,141,094, 39,310,823) 27,095,492 
Peninsular Life Ins. Co 1937 1,872,518 7,085,304 8,957 , 822) 6,144,689) 23,618,019 29, 762,708 609 , 454) 162,874 
Jacksonville, Fla 1936 2,392,986; 10,218,952 12,611 es | 5,334,196) 25,314,348 30,648,544 633 , 153 193,519 
People’s Life Ins. Co 1937 3,762,817 166,782 3,929,599} 47,448,401 1,232,392 48,680,793 611,339 306 ,567 
Frankford, Ind 1936; 4,360,334 180,000, 4,540,334) 45,226,319) 953,856) 46,180,175 585,970) 293 ,093 
Pioneer Ins. Co. 1937 7,000 7,000) | 859,058 10,999 2,989 
Lincoln, Neb 1936 23,031 23,031) 875, 182) 14,915 890,097 11,412 1,492 
Protective Life Ins. Co 1937 5,569, 194 7,058,580 12,627,774) 56,158,091 43,360,810) 99,518,901 1,054,730 549,195 
Birmingham, Ala 1936, 4,345,322 5,931,906) 10,27 8| 50,574,108) 32,756,959) 83,331,067) 910,141 555, 663 
Provident Life Ins. Co 1937 3,440,325 3,44 5| §23,863, 172) §23 , 863,172 u u 
Bismarck, N. D 1936 2,426,573 2,426,573) 17,404,915) 17,404,915 u u 
Provident L. & A. Ins. Co 1937 6,000, 796 2,424,400 8,425,196) 38,993,545) 65,767,165) 104,760,710 893 , 961 485,479 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 1936} 5, 166,766 3,792,600, 8,959,366) 33,108,345) 55,305,032} 88,413,377 767 ,056 495, 466 
Provident Mutua! Life Ins. (« 1937; 40,613,355 40,613 355) 954,138,085 954, 138,085 u u 
Philadelphia, Pa 1936) °35,671,245 *35,671,245) 938,305,393 938 , 305,393 u u 
Reliable L. & A. Ins. Co 1937 316,125 7,450,741 7 766 , 866) 311,125) 14,341,626 14,652,751 537,905 212,538 
St. Louis, Mo 1936 u u ‘ u | u u n u u u 
Reliance Life Ins. Co 1937; 28,294,407 28,204,407) 435,839,333 435 , 839 , 333 7,742,425 4,137,565 
Pittsburgh, Pa 1936; 19,724,642 19,724,642) 413,704,374 413,704,374 7,679,190) 4,450,301 
Reserve Loan Life Ins. Co 1937; 5,470,870 5,470,870) 55,467,345 55, 467,345 643 ,347 510,735 
Indianapolis, Ind 1936 6,173,122 6,173,122) 54,797,200) 54,797, 200 674,682 588 , 463 
Rockford Life Ins. Co 1937 887,892 887,892) 14,260,987 14,260,987 167,050 125 , 227 
Rockford, Il! 1936 811,390 811,390) 14,391,140 14,391,140 178,533 157,770 
Santa Fe National Life Ins. Co 1937 213,000 754, 803 967 , 803 2,890,593 613 ,308 3,503,901) 58,555 11,139 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 1936 334, 200 334, 200 1,600,425 1,600, 425) 36,270 13,145 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co 1937 6, 154, 568) 6,154,568) 89,609,154 89, 609, 154) 1,602,709 1,110,002 
Binghamton, N. Y 1936 5. 680,036 5,680,036) 88,367,184 88,367,184) 1,550,921 1,068 ,023 
Security Mutual Life Ins. C« 1937 2,485,417 2.485.417) 32,921,845 32,921,845) 390,964 271,107 
Lincoln, Neb 1936 2,428,063 2,428,063) 31,915,281 31,915,281) 388 , 838 194, 280 
Southeastern Life Ins. Co 1937 5, 286,004 1,778,954 7,064,958) 37,857,658) 9,895,095, 47,752,753 501,984 281, 496 
Greenville, 8. C 1936 3,411,588 972,825) 4,384,413) 32,965,077 9,609,308 42,574,385) 462,327) 316,975 
Standard Life Ins. Co 1937 1,382,000 1,382,000 4,399. 500 4.399500 73,674) 10, 103 
Indianapolis, Ind 1936 2,252,500 2,252,500 4,704 4,300 
State Farm Life Ins. Co 1937 6,375,942 99 500 6,475,442) 40,373,114 1,128,700; 41,501,814) 499 425 136,830 
Bloomington, Il! 1936 5,456,918 298 000 5,754,918) 32,023,696 1,056,200 33,079,896 342,939 102,582 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co 1937; 21,379,128 21,379,128) 579,685,260 579,685,260) 9,794,303 7,125,374 
Worcester, Mass 1936 20,994,558 20,994 558) 569,097 740 569,097,740, 10,082,307 8,110,198 
Teachers Ins. and Annuity 1937 2,062, 900 2,062,900) 53,690,611 53,690,611 3,711,735 1,016,137 
New York, N. Y 1936 1,885,526 1,885,526) 51,725,372 51,725,372) 3,617,249) 790 , 836 
Union Central Life Ins. Co 1937; 43,680,088 43,680,088) 1,132,337,120 1,132,337,120| 20,189,312) 15,626,769 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1936, 43,446,589 43,446, 589) 1,129,357, 606 1,129,357,606| 22,362,165) 17,110,202 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co 1937 4,463,799 4,463,799) 73,928,632 73 , 928 ,632 1,325,918 1,226,958 
Portland, Maine 1936 3,120,462 3,120,462) 71,439,522 71,439,522 1,174,639 1,286,715 
United Benefit Life Ins. Co 1937; 20,041,305 20,041,305) T115, 775, 983 +115, 775,983 u ’ 
Omaha, Neb 1936 14,476,401 14,476,401; 83,921,030 83,921,030 u M 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co 1937 2,289,157 2,289,157) 40,344,357 59,000 40,403,357 666, 110 415,234 
Concord, New Hampshire 1936 2,188,544 2,188,544) 39,477,171 63,000 39,540,171 674,232 460,375 
United States Life Ins. Co 1937| 3,638,348 1,526,363) 5,164,711) 41,336,635 3,464,259, 44,800,894 627, 183 300,578 
New York, N. Y 1936 2,904,755 827,364 3,732,119) 38,945,506 2,751,106, 41.696,612 509 , 687 449,934 
Western American Life Ins. Co 1937, 1,051,500 1,051,500} 2,486,000 2,486,000 55,691 14,516 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 1936 855,000 855,000 1,176,500 1,176,500 29 474 
Western Reserve Life 1937 1,946,000 1,946,000) 11,790,586 526,450 12,317,036 146,820 24,029 
San Angelo, Texas 1936 3,866,285 51,031 3,917,316) 10,787,828 526,450 11,314,278) 272,144 49,418 
Wisconsin National Life 1937 3,044,454 3,044,454, 38,397,661 6,207 38 , 403 , 868 485,945 227 , 569 
Oshkosh, Wis 1936 2,064,066 2,064,066 36,138,074 6,376 36,144,450 448 ,020 223,705 
§ Includes $4,832,560 taken over from the Union States Life of Portland. * Excludes revivals increases and additions. + Includes 
$14,820,456 Cedar Rapids Life business taken over since June 30, 1936. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Fifty group life insurance policies covering 3,964 em- 
ployees of fifty industrial firms in various parts of the 


than 900 
offices are 
provided 

ance. 


workers in Elizabeth, N. J., where the head 
established and twenty-three other localities are 
with a total of nearly $2,000,000 of life insur- 








The plan is being underwritten by the Metropolitan 
Life of N. Y., on a basis whereby the employer and em- 
ployee share the cost. 


United States, have recently been issued by the Prudential 
of Newark. The policies involve an aggregate of $4,730,- 
760 of insurance and all but two are of the contributory 
type, the employees paying a part of the premium and 
the employing company assuming the remainder. In the 
non-contributory cases, the employer assumes the entire 
expense. 

The Americacn Type Founders, Inc., manufacturer of 
type and printing presses, has adopted a co-operative group 
insurance program for its employees through which more 


The Globe Co., manufacturer of juvenile wheel goods, 
Sheboygan, Wis., has adopted a group insurance program 
providing $190,000 life insurance, weekly sickness and 
accident benefits and accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage for approximately 170 employees. It is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of N. Y., on a co- 
operative basis. 
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The Diabetes Record 
of 1936 


(Concluded from page 9) 


In addition to the foregoing I quote 
a statement from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association of 
April 3, 1937, concerning a paper on 
Protamine Insulin by Dr. A. Marble, 
of Boston, to the effect that Marble 
believes that protamine insulin in its 
present or in an even more perfected 
form has come to stay, or at least that 
some slowly acting preparation close- 
ly akin to it will in the future form a 
valuable part of the physician’s arma- 
mentarium. With it there is a means 
of controlling diabetes for twenty- 
four hours of the day. Protamine in- 
sul.n can be used with benefit in prac- 
tically every case. In the author’s ex- 
perience the best results have been 
obtained with protamine insulin to 
which a trace of zinc has been added. 
The insulin and the protamine solu- 
tion, kept separately, are steble in- 
definitely. Many patients, including 
all mild and some of the moderately 
severe cases, can be controlled on 
one daily dose of protamine insulin 
alone. There is little or no evidence 
to indicate that the small amounts of 
zine present in protamine zine insulin 
may give rise to toxic effects. 

But regardless of marvelous ad- 
vances in the treatment of diabetes 
the actual mortality from the disease 
continues to increase. Insulin treat- 
ment possibly cures, at best, one- 
fourth the number of cases treated 
while in the remainder life is pro- 
longed measurably. The outstanding 
factor in diabetes is obesity, or over- 
nourishment, which indicates’ the 
metabolic disorders of the disease and 
the urgency of food restriction in 
many cases, another illustration of 
the dietary aspects of disease which 
is rapidly coming to the front and 
attracting medical attention. Accord- 
ing to the President of the United 
States, in a recent public address, one- 
third of the people of the United 
States are undernourished. This state- 
ment is not supported by any evidence 
with which I am familiar. On the 
contrary I am inclined to think that 
one-third of the people of the United 
States are pathalogically overnour- 
ished. This conclusion is supported by 
my recent study of cancer and diet,* 
clearly emphasizing the danger of 
overnutrition, but limitations of space 
preclude further discussion on this 
occasion. 


*Cancer and Diet, Williams & Wilkins. 


Baltimore, 1937 
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Mutual Benefit Divides 
Drew Chicago Agency 

M. Bruce Parsons and Paul W. 
Cook have been named to head two 
general agencies in Chicago for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, accord- 
ing to an announcement of H. G. 
Kenagy, head of the company’s agency 
department. A third office will be 
established under the direction of 
Alanson §S. Ingersoll, which will serve 
both general agencies as a collection 
agency. All three appointees are 
Cc. L. U.’s, and their appointments 
became effective July 15 with the ac- 
cepted resignation of A. A. Drew, 
general agent in Chicago since 1919 
and former supt. of agencies. 


Bruce Parsons and Paul Cook, who 
take over the sales and organizational! 
responsibility in the Chicago territory, 
have been outstanding leaders in the 
Drew agency and among Chicago life 
insurance men. Each has been active 
in recruiting and training men fo: 
that agency and has attended the 
agency building schools conducted by 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. In addition, both have been 
highly successful in personal produc- 
tion and are million-dollar producers. 

Mr. Ingersoll has long served the 
Chicago agency as assistant to the 
general agent and in recent years has 
assumed a large part of the manage- 
ment responsibilities during Mr. 
Drew’s illness. 
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A KING IS BORN 


The rest of the world may think of 
him as only a baby but his young and 
elated dad would not agree. 


Talk to any such young father. 


You will find a prospect who is enthu- 
siastic and ready to listen. 
more important, you will be helping 
to protect a possible genius of the 
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At varied periods throughout 
the year, dominant outdoor ad- 
vertising posters bearing the ‘ . 
Lincoln National Life name 30th Anniversary Month —_— 
and agency name have 30-day 
showings in key cities of the ; 
U.S. This intensive localized finds the field organization con- 
advertising pioneered nationally. 6 
by this company, is correlated 
with a substantial schedule of _ . ‘ , —_ : 
space in the Saturday Evening Ce ntrated on a ret ord bre aking 
Post. National advertising, 
newest of the modern life insur- ° ° . 
ance sales helps, is a part of the production drive— an integral 
Lincoln National Life man’s kit , 
of tools. 
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V erdict: 


Beneficiaries and Extended Insurance 


for life insurance hesitate to con- 

summate a contract because they 
feel that the monies thereafter paid 
for premiums would be forever be- 
yond their control. It is their belief 
that monies used for paying premiums 
will no longer be available to the 
holder of the policy for some particu- 
lar purposes he may contemplate at 
some future time. These people ap- 
preciate the protective features and 
benefits of life insurance but are con- 
fident they can use the money so it 
will earn a larger return than is pos- 
sible when the same is paid out as a 
life insurance premium. 


Conflicting Claims 

It is their urgent desire to keep 
their assets liquid. But the fact is 
life insurance policies themselves be- 
come assets which the holder there- 
of may utilize provided the policies 
contain privileges allowing the in- 
sured to borrow against the policy, to 
obtain such surrender value there- 
for or the right to change the bene- 
ficiary. Once a policy has been issued 
containing provisions above described 
the exercise of any of them during 
the life of the insured may result in 
conflicting claims to the proceeds of 
the policy when the same become pay- 
able. Such situations often arise in 
policies where the beneficiary named 
therein is the widow of the decedent. 
Immediately it becomes apparent that 
less than the face amount of the 
policy is to be received, the bene- 
ficiary attempts to formulate a theory 
whereby she may be entitled to re- 
ceive the face amount of the policy. 
Such an instance is found in the 
matter of RAWLS v. PENN MUT. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 253 Fed. Reporter 725. 

In that case the widow sued to re- 
cover the proceeds of two policies, 
one for $7,000.00 and one for $3,000.00 
issued on the life of her husband. 


a REQUENTLY potential applicants 
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Both policies had incorporated there- 
in a provision reserving to the in- 
sured the right to change the 
beneficiary. In 1910, the insured 
failed to pay premiums due that year 
or to exercise within the time limit 
stipulated and provided in the policies 
any of the options provided in such 
events. The policies consequently 
lapsed. Subsequently, without any 
new examination, the policies were re- 
instated and the premiums receipted 
for. Payments of the premiums were 
not made in cash. The insured exe- 
cuted to the company two separate 
certificates in each of which he 
acknowledged a loan and stipulated a 
lien on the respective policies to 
cover same. On the $3,000.00 policy 
the amount borrowed was just suffi- 
cient to pay the premiums due. On 
the $7,000.00 policy, the amount was 
sufficient to pay the premium due on 
the policy and also on a third policy 
not involved in the case. The follow- 
ing year, 1911, the insured paid 
neither the loans nor the premiums 
and again the policies lapsed. There- 
upon the company in conformity with 
the terms of the contract deducted 
from the cash surrender value of 
the policies the amount of the in- 
debtedness against each and with the 
excess cash surrender value  pur- 
chased for the insured term insur- 
ance. This term or extended insur- 
ance expired prior to the death of 
the insured. By reason of these cir- 
cumstances, nothing was payable at 
death under the policy. 


Extension Beyond Death 

The problem then presented itself 
to the beneficiary, how could the 
policies be reconstructed to extend 
beyond the date of death. It was 
calculated that if the 1910 premium 
was satisfied in cash instead of by 
executing the certificate of indebted- 
ness on the policies to cover the pre- 
miums, the cash surrender value 


when the 1911 premiums became due 
would have been sufficient to pur- 
chase paid up term insurance for a 
period of time extending beyond the 
date of the death of the insured, or 
had the insured neither paid the pre- 
miums nor executed the certificate of 
indebtedness in 1910 but had allowed 
the policies to remain lapsed, the 
cash surrender value at that time 
would still have purchased term in- 
surance extending beyond the date 
of the death of the insured. To sup- 
port this theory the beneficiary de- 
nied the right of the insured to as- 
sign or encumber with any lien the 
policies without her consent, claim- 
ing therein a vested right and con- 
tending that when the policies lapsed 
in 1910 and the insured omitted to 
exercise any of the options granted 
him pursuant to the terms of the 
policies, she automatically acquired 
such paid term insurance. 


Verdict Affirmed 
The court conceded that her posi- 
tion may have been sound had the 
policies been ordinary life contracts 
but as the insured reserved the right 
to change the beneficiary, such bene- 
ficiary acquired only a contingent 
interest subject to be extinguished 
any time by the insured. The judg- 
ment of the lower court in favor of 
the defendant was affirmed by a 
divided court. 
In so holding, the court said: 
“While admitting the right of 
the insured to change at will the 
beneficiary, she denies his right 
to create a lien on the policies 
without her consent. It would 
seem that the greater right in- 
cluded the lesser. If the insured 
could have changed the benefi- 
ciary to another person, or even 
to his own estate, he could have 
assigned or encumbered the poli- 
cies to secure a loan. An assign- 
ment, in fact, to secure a debt 
greater than the face of the pol- 
icies, would have been, in effect, 
a change in the beneficiary, 
which the policies specifically 
give the insured the right to 
make. The beneficiary could not 
complain if her rights had been 
entirely blotted out by such an 
assignment, and she should not 
be heard to complain when her 
rights are only partially affected 
by the act of the insured. Cer- 
tainly she had little cause to 
complain when the very purpose 
of the loans was to prevent the 
lapsing of the policies, and thus 
preserve her rights, and the case 
is not affected by the remarkable 
circumstances that the policies 
would have been in force under 
the automatic term extension in- 





























surance clause of the contracts 
at the time of her husband’s 
death, had he not borrowed the 
money to pay the premiums and 
prevented their lapse in 1910. 

“The cash surrender value of 
the policies at the time of the de- 
fault in payment of the premiums 
in 1910, or at the time of the 
second default in 1911, could 
have been claimed by the credi- 
tors of the insured, had he then 
been in bankruptcy. * * * Con- 
sequently he could voluntarily 
have assigned the policies to his 
creditors through a trustee and 
assigned the policies to all of his 
creditors, and, if he could have 
bankruptcy, there is no good rea- 
son why he could not have as- 
signed them to one particular 
creditor, the insurance company 
itself. 


Beneficiary Changed 

“The insured at all times prioi 
to his death had complete domi- 
nation and control of the policies 
by reason of his reserved right 
at any time to change the bene- 
ficiary. As was well said by the 
Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 
in the case of Mutual Ben. Life 
Insurance Co. vs. Swett, 222 Fed- 
eral 204, 137 C. C. A. 644, Ann. 
Cas. 1917 B, 298: 

As the policy to Swett stip- 
ulated that he might, on his writ- 
ten request of the company for 
its appropriate indorsement on 
the policy, change the beneficiary, 
his wife did not acquire a perma- 
nent or vested interest in it. The 
existence of such an interest dur- 
ing her husband’s lifetime was 
made impossible by the control 
over the contract of insurance 
given to him, independent of her 
will. Her right was inchoate, a 
mere expectancy during his life- 
time, dependent on the will and 
pleasure of her husband as holder 
of the policy, and could not vest 
until his death happened with the 
policy unchanged. His control 
over the policy was, subject to its 
items, as complete as if he him- 
self had been the beneficiary. 

“The insured clearly might 
have changed the beneficiary to 
himself, or to his estate without 
the consent of, or even notice to, 
the beneficiary, and might then 
have made the assignment, or 
granted the lien to the company, 
and thereafter reinstate his wife 
as beneficiary. Had he _ gone 
through this circumlocution, her 
interest would undoubtedly 
thereby have been made subject 
to the assignment. What he might 
have done by indirection and cir- 
cumlocution, he had the right to 
do by direct action.” 


Neither will the fact that the policy 
itself containing the provision allow- 


ing the insured to change the bene- 
ficiary is out of the possession and 
beyond the control of the insured, be 
permitted to defeat the rights of third 
parties. 


Policy Assigned 

Moskowitz vs. Equitable Life In- 
surance Company et al. decided by 
Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, Supreme Court, New York, 
July 1, 1937. In that case the bene- 
ficiary was the wife of the insured. 
She had possession of the policy. Dur- 
ing his lifetime the insured had as- 
signed the policy to one Katz in pay- 
ment of a debt. The policy which had 
been converted into a certificate of 
non-participation, paid-up extended 
term insurance reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary. The assign- 
ment to Katz was duly filed with the 
insurer. The insurer attempted to 
secure the policy from the beneficiary 
from whom the insured had been di- 
vorced in order that the required en- 
dorsement might be made thereon. 
The beneficiary refused to surrender 
possession of the policy. 

Judgment for the beneficiary was 
reversed and judgment ordered in 
favor of the assignee. The position 
of the court as stated in a unanimous 
opinion is as follows: 


Plaintiff Katz having taken an 
absolute assignment of the policy 
for value, and the only reason for 
the failure to make a physical 
change of beneficiary in the policy 
being the wrongful refusal of 
plaintiff Moskowitz to surrender 
the same, Katz is rightfully en- 
titled to the proceeds of the 
policy. In Lahey v: Lahey (174 
N. Y., 146) it is said: “We are of 
the opinion that the principle of 
these cases should be followed; 
that under the findings of fact 
which are conclusive upon us, it 
should be held that the plaintiff 





wrongfully retained the certificate 
from the possession of her hus- 
band, and that by reason thereof 
a proper transfer was prevented; | 
that she should not be permitted 

to profit by her own wrong, but 

that, although the attempted 

change of beneficiary was imper- 

fect, equity should aid the de- 

fendant and consider that as done 

which ought to have been done. 


It is obvious that by proper provi- 
sion the insured may always keep a 
policy available as an asset for him- 
self. 


Six Conn. Mutual Men 
Have Perfect Records 


416 cases for $3,381,100 paid for in 
a two-year period and not one lapse, is 
the record of six members of The Con- 
necticut Mutual President’s Club. Ten 
other members of this group, with a 
total of 641 cases for $3,487,500, paid 
for and exposed during this two-year 
period, had but one lapse each. 

To achieve membership in the Presi- 
dent’s Club one must qualify produc- 
tion-wise for the leaders’ club, as well 
as achieve an outstanding persistency 
record, calling for having at least 90 
per cent of 1935 business and 95 per 
cent of 1936 business still in force on 
May 1, 1937. 

The President’s Club was first or- 
ganized by The Connecticut Mutual in 
1935 and had 45 members that year. 
In 1936 the membership rose to 55, 
and this year a top membership of 78 
has been reached. 

The six men achieving the perfect 
persistency record were: J: J. Hal- 
linan, Boston; N. Dobson, L. H. Mark- 
owitz, L. May and S. Weinstein, New 
York; and D. T. Leavenworth, Hart- 
ford. 
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Constant and Transient 
Prospect Sources 


¢ Every community has its own spe- 
cial industries and the local agent 
will know which of those lines of busi- 
ness is prospering from season to sea- 
son. And, if he is an alert prospector, 
he will concentrate his search for new 
prospects in the field that is currently 
prosperous. Watch for promotions and 
transfers when business is on the up- 
grade and catch that young fellow 
who has just been advanced before he 
has established the habit of spending 
his increase. A ten dollar a week 
raise looks mightly big when it first 
comes in but after a few months the 
recipient is more often than not al- 
ready wondering how on earth he ever 
lived on his former salary. 

There is still another source of pro- 
spects that is always good. The civil 
service lists for State and Govern- 
mental employees. Many of these 
positions pay well and the job is 
secure. Also, such lists constantly 
are being augmented by new appoint- 
ments and made a better source of 
prospecting by promotions. The State 
and the Government, it is frequently 
pointed out, are wont to tap your 
earnings plenty for new taxes so the 
least you can do is to dip into that 
reservoir of cash money and get a por- 
tion of it back. 


How to Ask for New 


Prospects 


The Home Life of New York has 
been quite successful with the follow- 
ing method of requesting names of 
qualified prospects. Note that the ap- 
proach serves to direct attention to- 
ward a specific type of prospect and 
that prospect is one who earns 100 
times his age annually, thus taking 
care of one of the primary rules of 
qualification: The request, which in- 
volves the use of a present for the 
center of influence, goes as follows: 

“Bill (as you remove the Desk-Aid 
from convenient cartons), here’s some- 
thing I think you’ll like. This month 
my company has established a client 
building campaign which has for its 
only purpose that of telling other peo- 
ple what our present clients and pol- 
icyholders think of our service. 

“This Desk-Aid is for you. I think 
you appreciate the kind of life insur- 
ance service I am qualified to give. 
Possibly you aren’t familiar with the 
financial problems of your friends or 
your associates, but you probably 
know someone who would be interest- 
ed in having his life insurance plan- 
ned. 
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Follow Up Every Mailing, 
Regardless of Response 


Don't be discouraged if prospects 
make no written response to letters you 
write them or no acknowledgment of 
circulars or booklets you mail them. Fol- 
low up all your prospects to whom you 
write or mail material. 

The published result of a mailing cam- 
paign over a period of a year and eight 
months carried on by a contemporary 
points out the wisdom of carefully fol- 
lowing your mailed pieces and your let- 
ters. The report to which we refer shows 
that the amount of business secured by 
following up those who made no re- 
sponse [and number of clients secured) 
was seven times as great as the amount 
secured from prospects who made writ- 
ten response. The only way to be sure 
that a person is a good or a bad prospect 
for you is to make sure.—Federal. 








“For example: We find that the 
majority of successful business men 
are so engrossed in carrying out their 
particular job that they haven’t been 
able to spare the time to plan. Conse- 
quently, the men who would appreci- 
ate my service the most are men who 
do own some life insurance now. The 
type of man who does own life insur- 
ance in a sufficient amount to make 
this service extremely valuable is 
usually one WHO IS EARNING 
ABOUT 100 TIMES HIS AGE 
ANNUALLY! 

“Bill, who among your friends are 
thirty years old?—would you say they 
were earning at least $3,000 or more 
annually?” 


Job of Making Dreams 
Come True 


E. Lloyd Mallon, agency assistant 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, ad- 
dressed the members of the Milwau- 
kee Managers and General Agents 
Club recently on the subject of re- 
cruiting, saying: “The man who can 
help make dreams come true must 
have dreams of his own, and active 
ambition to make his dreams come 
true. That is the type we need in 
our business. Those who are too old 
to dream of richer earnings are too 
old to enter the life insurance sales 
field as new recruits. It would be 
far better for them, for you and for 
the public, for those men to continue 
on in their present endeavor.” 


*““And So I Said 
To Him” 


An interesting page of “opening 
sentences,” introductory remarks 
which made it possible for the users 
to lead the Connecticut Mutual forces 
for the month just past, was printed 
in a recent issue of ConMuTopics. 
Some of these field-tested “starters” 
follow: 

“If I could show you how you can 
make the insurance you now own do 
from 20 per cent to 30 per cent more 
for your family in case of your 
death, without costing you a dime 
more than you now pay, that would 
interest you, wouldn’t it?” 

“Hello, Mr. Prospect. Ferrell’s my 
name. I want to talk to you about 
your Social Security.” 

“When do you want to retire and 
how much will you need?” 

“Mr. Prospect, does your company 
here have a plan to continue part of 
your salary to Mrs. Prospect in case 
anything happens to you?” 

“If your son John is under five 
years of age, you have one chance in 
four of not seeing him graduate from 
college.” 

“Mr. Prospect, are you interested 
in arranging your affairs in such a 
way that you can retire independent 
of your business? I want to show you 
a new plan which The Connecticut 
Mutual has worked out that will en- 
able you to do this without any great 
financial shock to your business now 
or at retirement age.” 

“Are you interested in accumu- 
lating property? Why?” 

“Mr. Prospect, the best service The 
Connecticut Mutual can offer you is 
given without a cent of cost, and yet 
if you paid many dollars for it, it 
would be well worth it. I refer to our 
trust service by which we can arrange 
to distribute the proceeds of your in- 
surance exactly as you would do it 
yourself.” 

“Mr. Jones, I am in the insurance 
business, but please don’t throw up 
your hands in fright because I am not 
going to waste any of your time. 
What I have to say to you will take 
three minutes. You can put a stop 
watch on me and if you are not inter- 
ested in that time, just kick me out.” 

“Mr. Prospect, I’d like an oppor- 
tunity to discuss some ideas about an 
interesting plan of Savings and In- 
vestment.” 
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and Selling- 


“Have you ever spent your vacation 
in California?” 

“My company, The Connecticut Mu- 
tual, has a plan whereby you may 
provide for the financial security of 
your family, if you die too soon; and 
by the same plan provide for your own 
financial independence, if you live too 
long. May I show this plan to you?” 

“Mr. Jones, during recent years it 
has been my privilege to study the 
plans that many men have made to 
save taxes and other expenses, and to 
make sure that their families finally 
receive their estates in the most eco- 
nomical manner. Have you ever dis- 
cussed these matters with a tax ex- 
pert?” 


The Expanding Market 
For Insurance 


Two chief factors determine the sale 
of any product. The first is the na- 
tural market for that product. The 
second is the agressiveness of those 
who sell it. In many industries, as 
in agriculture, the market is the ma- 
jor determinant. Peaks and valleys 
in the production curve depend mainly 
upon fluctuating demands. A _ busy 
season alternates with a slack season 
as a matter of course; and no amount 
of sales aggressiveness can overcome 
that situation. 

In life insurance this is not the 
case. With a surprising independence 
of business in general, life insurance 
sales often rise when conditions seem 
unfavorable, sometimes decline when 
we least expect it. We cannot call 
this variation seasonal. In point of 
fact, our natural market—the public’s 
need of life insurance—is always ex- 
panding. We must conclude that 
peaks and valleys in our production 
curve depend mainly on the salesmen 
themselves. 

The dependence of production on 
enthusiasm is something to be remem- 
bered—particularly at the close of an 
intensive sales campaign. During the 
campaign the underwriter has been 
unusually aggressive, production has 
risen sharply to a new high point. 
After the campaign there is a ten- 
dency to justify a decline from this 
peak as a “return to normal,” as a 
natural contraction of the market 
during the summer months. But this 
justification is not based on facts. In 
an ever expanding market, the “nor- 
mal” is* always rising. The public’s 











Resell Depression Lapsers 


Several industries, badly affected 
during the depression, are now boom- 
ing. Notably, this applies to the auto- 
mobile industry in all of its varied 
branches. Many employees in such de- 
pression crippled lines were forced to 
lapse, or curtail their insurance hold- 
ings a few years ago. Look through 
your file of lapsed policyholders and 
see how many of the now prosperous 
lapsers you can resell. 








need of life insurance does not vary 
with the season. 

At the close of a special campaign, 
the successful underwriter will lay 
plans of his own against a decline 
from the high point of production. He 
will realize that the natural market 
—the public’s awareness of life insur- 
ance—has actually been improved by 
his recent extra efforts. Understand- 
ing the close relation between produc- 
tion and his own enthusiasm, he will 
not relax those efforts—J. A. Mc- 
Andless in the Emancipator. 


Handling the Skeptical 
Prospect 


A mid-western life agent had taken 
his daughter to school, 145 miles 
from his home, and on the re- 
turn trip decided to make some money 
to pay the expense of the trip. He 
located a well-to-do farmer who was 
interested in his proposition, but 
lacked confidence in him because he 
was a stranger. Bank recommenda- 
tions and a letter from the general 
agent weren’t sufficient to build this 
confidence, but a clipping from his 
company’s house organ with his pic- 
ture and a write-up of his produc- 








Average-Size Policy 

Only two companies of seventy- 
seven leading life insurance institu- 
tions reporting to a survey by the 
Life Insurance Courant exceeded 
$5,000 for average-size policy in 1936. 
The Continental American Life was 
first with $5,443 and the Home Life 
of New York second with $5,000. The 
average for the entire list was $2,139. 








tion did the trick. He not only wrote 
the contract, but when he delivered it, 
the policyholder took him to call on 
some relatives, to whom he sold two 
annuities. The commission on all three 
cases was enough to pay a year’s ex- 
penses in college for his daughter. 

“The difference between the success- 
ful and unsuccessful salesman is the 
difference between a man who merely 
has a job and a man whose job has 
him,” the agent emphasized. “So 
many people are working on small 
salaries today because they have a 
job. Other men have become outstand- 
ing because the job had them. The job 
had Edison and he became so enthusi- 
astic about his work that although he 
never went to school more than three 
months in his life yet he became a 
most consistent reader and hard work- 
er, and was rewarded by becoming 
the greatest of all scientists of the 
ages.” 





Essential Principles in 
Clientele Building 


The question of building a clientele 
is one that covers almost every phase 
of the life insurance business, accord- 
ing to Harold L. Regenstein, agent 
for the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
who writes on this subject in the Life 
Association News for July. Five solid 
principles actuating the ambitious 
agent are dealt with in detail in this 
frankly analytical article. 

The first thing that an agent should 
know, and as thoroughly as possible, 
says Mr. Regenstein, is himself. For- 
tified with this self-knowledge, he will 
be able to strengthen qualities that 
are most attractive with the view of 
creating the strongest possible im- 
pression upon the prospect. 

Knowledge being power, the second 
essential is a keen understanding of 
matters within the realm of life in- 
surance. To this end, Mr. Regenstein 
counsels a continuous effort to absorb 
everything possible that concerns the 
agent’s lifework, with supplemental 
aids as gained from attendance at 
educational courses, etc. 

Since the agent lives in this world, 
it is important that he be really a 
part of it, and consequently the life 
agent should know enough about 
human nature to be able to gauge and 
understand the complex problems that 
beset his prospects, so that he may 
take a personal interest in them. 

A reasonable understanding of 
other types of business is the fourth 
essential in Mr. Regenstein’s philoso- 
phy. An individual’s business is 
usually the most important solid fact 
in his life and the agent is wise who 
is able, through his own research, to 
“talk shop” with him. 
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New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
ComPANY, BosToN, MASSACHUSETTS 


NE of the contracts featured by this company is the Family Income 

policy, 20-year plan, issued to the field force in September, 1931, and 

at the present time accounts for 6.5 per cent of the new paid-for issues 
of the company. 

This contract, in the event of the death of the assured during the income 
period, provides a guaranteed income for the family for the remainder of 
the income period, while the children are growing up. The income is 
equivalent to 12% annually of the face amount of the policy and the face 
amount is paid in full at the end of the income period. 

This policy may also be issued with waiver of premium disability and 
double indemnity benefits. The limits on these benefits is, waiver of 
premium, full amount written, double indemnity, $25,000. 

This policy is issued to both male and female risks with a minimum amount 
of $2,500. The maximum amount carried is $40,000; written, $80,000. At 
the end of the third year the full reserve is available without the payment 
of the ensuing year's premium. The age limits on this contract are twenty 
to fifty-five years. 

The featured settlement options on this policy are: |—Guaranteed in- 
come during income period increased by interest dividends; 2—Shares of 
surplus interest after policy becomes a claim may be left with company at 
interest to extend the family income period. 

This contract is issued on the participating plan. The first dividend is 
payable at the end of the first year. The first dividend only is contingent 
upon payment of the second year's premium. In the event no election is 
made dividends will remain with the company to accumulate at interest. 
The rate of interest payable on dividends left to accumulate is 3'/2%; on 





policy proceeds 334%. 





Annual premium rates for quinquennial ages for the Family Income 
policy, 20 year plan are: Age 20, $22.35; age 25, $24.85; age 30, $28.70; 
age 35, $32.90; age 40, $39.85; age 45, $50.05. These rates are on the 
basis of $1,000. The minimum amount issued is $2,500. 








Ohio’s National New 
Rate Book 


The Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati has just re- 
leased a new rate book effective Aug. 
1, 1937. The changes are practically 
limited to premium rates and settle- 
ment options. There are only a few 
minor changes in the types of pol- 
icies issued. The cash values remain 
the same. 

Non-participating premium rates 
have been revised on some plans and 
left unchanged for others. Endow- 
ment at 85, Ordinary, 20-Payment 
and 20-Year Endowment plans have 
new sets of premiums, usually in- 
creased for the younger ages at 
issue and decreased for the older 
ages. 20-Payment Life Guaranteed 
Annuity forms and Adjustable Whole 
Life remain unchanged. The Pre- 
ferred Risk Whole Life and 20-Pay- 
ment Life show small decreases in 
the later years, 61 to 65 inclusive. 

Participating premium rates have 
been entirely revised with reductions 
being made for the higher premium 
paying policies and increased rates 
for the low premium type of pol- 
icies. For example, the Preferred 
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Risk Ordinary Life and the Endow- 
ment at Age 85 policies now have 
higher rates but the 20-Payment 
plans and the 20-Year Endowment 
policies have lower rates. 


Farmers & Traders Insurance 


Company 
The Farmers & Traders new rate 
book which was released to the field 
men on July 1 has been a distinct ad- 
vantage to them. Several new policies 
adopted by the company are set 
forth in the book, including the fol- 
lowing: Whole Life with Multiple 
Protection for 10 years, Whole Life 
with Multiple Protection for 15 years, 
Whole Life with Multiple Protection 
for 20 years, 25 Payment Life, 30 
Payment Life, 30 Year Endowment 

and 35 Year Endowment. 


Guarantee Mutual Correction 


On page 20 of the July 22 issue of 
The Spectator, rates are quoted for 
quinquennial ages 20 to 55, inclusive, 
for the “Economic Protector” policy 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Omaha, Neb. Rates 
quoted are on the basis of $5,000 of 
insurance, it should have stated. 


4 


Prudential Revises Settlement 
Options 


On July 15 the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company adopted additional 
rules pertaining to their settlement 
option designed to limit the exces- 
sive use of complicated settlement op- 
tions combinations. The enforcement 
of simpler arrangements is apparent- 
ly accomplished without any restric- 
tion on the set-up of plans designed 
to fit real needs. 

The home office bulletin points out 
that life insurance is primarily in- 
tended to continue the income of the 
head of the family after his death in 
order to maintain the dependent mem- 
bers of the family during the life- 
time of the insured’s wife and until 
the children are grown up. To this 
end settlement agreements are of 
great importance to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in arranging for the 
proper disposition of the proceeds of 
insurance policies and to agents in 
the sale and conservation of life in- 
surance. 

It is not the company’s intention to 
impose unnecessary limitations on 
the legitimate use of settlement op- 
tions in connection with sound pro- 
gramming. On investigation’ the 
company found there is a growing 
tendency for request to become un- 
reasonable and due to the fact of the 
complexity of such requests and the 
uncertainty of interest and mortality 
rates over long periods in the future, 
the company finds it necessary to re- 
vise its practice on both new and 
outstanding business. The new rules 
are briefly as follows: 


Lump Sum Only to Third Beneficiary 

(1a) When settlement extends to 
primary (regular) and_ secondary 
(contingent) beneficiaries, a secon- 
dary beneficiary’s share may be 
settled after his death only in a lump 
sum. An exception may be made to 
provide instalments for a fixed period 
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to the insured’s wife, with any re- 
maining instalments unpaid at her 
death to be divided share and share 
alike among the insured’s children 
then surviving. If this exception 
were not made, the rule would require 
a deceased child’s share to be paid 
in a lump sum. 

(1b) A secondary beneficiary will 
not be allowed to select a mode of 
settlement for any proceeds remain- 
ing after the primary beneficiary’s 
death; but the insured may designate 
a definite settlement for the secon- 
dary beneficiary. For example, if the 
insured’s wife is primary beneficiary 
and his son secondary beneficiary, the 
son could not choose an income option 
for the funds due him upon his 
mother’s death. The father, however, 
could provide an income for his wife, 
with instalments continued to the son 
in the event of her death. 

(1c) If the primary beneficiary is 
given the right of withdrawing all 
or nearly all of the proceeds, a lump- 
sum settlement is all that can be pro- 
vided for secondary beneficiaries. In 
other words, if the policy proceeds are 
left to the insured’s wife with with- 
drawal privileges, the only provision 
that can be made for the children at 
her death is a lump-sum payment of 
the proceeds remaining. 


Interest, Instalments Held to 30 
Years 


(1d) Options one, three, and four, 
which provide fixed-period interest- 
only, and fixed-instalment incomes re- 
spectively, are limited to a period of 
30 years. That is, funds left under 
the interest or instalment options 
must be paid out by the end of 30 
years from the insured’s death unless 
a life income has been specified by 
the insured for the secondary bene- 
ficiary. For example, if interest only 
were payable to the insured’s wife. 
and if she were to die 20 years after 
his death, the interest payments could 
be extended to the children for 10 
additional years; at the end of that 





CoLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CoLUMBUS, OHIO 


| je featured policy of this company is their Endowment at Age 85 policy 
which was introduced to their field force on February |, 1926. This 
policy represents 23 per cent of the paid-for business of the company. The 
Endowment at Age 85 policy is issued to male and female risks from ages 
12 to 60 inclusive. The minimum amiount issued is $500; the maximum 
$100,000, and the maximum retained by the company, $25,000. 

The Endowment at Age 85 is a very flexible contract. The policy par- 
ticipates and the insured, by permitting the dividends to accumulate at 
interest, can pay up the policy or mature it as an endowment. On the 
basis of the 1937 dividend scale, an Endowment at Age 85 policy issued at 
age 25 will become paid up in 30 years, or mature as an endowment in 44 
years; at age of issue 35, the periods are 28 years and 37 years respectively. 

The policy is convertible to a higher premium form of contract on any 
anniversary date without medical re-examination. If conversion is made, 
dividends will be adjusted to the difference under the two forms of policies. 

This policy may be issued with disability income rider, waiver of premium 
disability only or double indemnity benefits. The maximum limit on double 
indemnity is $10,000, with $25,000 the limit on disability. A Family Income 
Rider may be attached to the policy at the time of issue, affording the 
policyholder an opportunity to provide greatly increased protection at 
slightly increased cost. 

The policy provides a number of options at maturity. Some popular 
settlement options are: |—interest option; 2—income for periods certain, 
one to twenty-five years; 3—income for ten or twenty years certain and 
for life thereafter, the amount of each instalment being determined by the 
attained age of the payee at the death of the insured; 4—income of equal 
annual, semi-annual, quarterly or monthly instalments throughout the life- 
time of the payee, the amount of said instalments being such as the net 
sum payable under the policy would purchase when applied as a single 
premium at the rates then charged by the company for a life annuity. 

This policy participates at the end of the first year. The first and second 
dividends only are contingent upon the payment of the succeeding year's 
premium. In the event no election is made, dividends will be applied to 
purchase paid-up additions. The rate of interest payable on proceeds of 
policies left under modes of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate 


is 3'/2 per cent. 











time the proceeds would be paid to 
them. 

(le) No mode of settlement may be 
continued through more than two 
successive classes of beneficiaries. In 
short, a primary beneficiary may 
choose a mode of settlement, or the 
insured may provide modes of settle- 
ment for the primary beneficiary and 
also for the secondary beneficiaries, 
but any further beneficiary will be 
paid in a lump sum. 

(2) The beneficiary may be per- 
mitted to choose a life income instead 
of some other settlement, but only 
within one year after the insured’s 
death. However, the insured can pro- 
vide that the beneficiary may elect 
a life income at some one specified 
time. For example, the insured may 
provide that interest on the proceeds 
be paid to his wife (age 40) until she 
reaches attained age 60, and that she 
then be given an opportunity to elect 
a life income instead. 

(3) Accidental-death benefits will 
be payable in cash or under the same 
arrangement as other proceeds. No 
separate agreement will be arranged 
for these additional benefits. 

(4) No remarriage provision may 
be included in any settlement. 


(5) No provision may be made for 
payment of interest or instalments 
through a corporation or through any 
person presumably charging fees for 
receiving payments, except during the 
minority of a beneficiary. In other 
words, payments cannot be made to 
a bank, trust company, or trustee, 
except for the benefit of a child. 

It will be noticed that most of these 
rules are corrections of abuse, not 
limitation on use. It is obvious that 
the rule pertaining to Accidental 
death benefits (3) is necessary. It 
would be foolish from the company’s 
point of view to spend several dol- 
lars drawing up a special agreement 
on the use of the proceeds, if any, 
from a benefit whose annual pre- 
mium is only $1. From the insured’s 
viewpoint it is foolish to spend a 
great deal of time and effort trying 
to decide what should be done with 
money. 

Rule (2) is obviously intended to 
prevent the possibility of the bene- 
ficiary changing her mind. If the 
beneficiary is in poor health at the 
time the proceeds of the policy be- 
come payable she will naturally 
choose an interest or instalment in- 
come for a time if possible. 
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Actuarial 


Population Trends Dis- 
cussed in Paris 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice-pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, in a paper read by his 
associate, Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, assis- 
tant statistician, told a distinguished 
group of scientists gathered at Paris. 
France, that foreign-born residents of 
cities in the United States have about 
the same expectation of life as the 
urban native-born citizens. Dr. Lotka, 
in a paper of his own, described as a 
statistical curiosity the recent dis- 
covery that the probability of having 
two sons happens to be almost the 
same as the probability of having two 
children. 

The papers were read in the course 
of the sessions of a four-day meeting 
of the International Population Con- 
gress, attended by noted scholars and 
research workers from every civilized 
country of the world. It was the 
fourth of a series of world congresses 
sponsored by the International Union 
for the Scientific Investigation of 
Population Problems. Dr. Dublin’s 
paper discussed the subject, “The 
Longevity of the Native Born and the 
Foreign Born in the Population of the 
United States, separately for Rural 
and Urban Areas.” Dr. Lotka spoke 
on “Some Recent Developments in 
Population Analysis.” 

While showing that the urban for- 
eign-born in America have about the 
same expectation of life as the urban 
native-born, Dr. Dublin pointed out 
that, in’the rural districts, the native- 
born males have an advantage of 
about three years in expectation of 
life over the foreign-born males. 
Among females, however, the advan- 
tage is not quite as great. 

Dr. Dublin also referred to an 
earlier study of his in which he had 
shown that the native-born children of 
foreign parentage had a mortaliy ex- 
perience very much like that of their 
foreign-born parents rather than like 
that of the native-born of native par- 
entage. 

The seeming paradox contained in 
Dr. Lotka’s statement that the proba- 
bility of having two sons was almost 
the same as the probability of having 
two children, was explained by him as 
follows: 

“This sounds like a paradox, but on 
thinking about it, it will be seen that 
it is not contrary to reason, for there 
are only four ways in which a family 
can consist of two children, namely 
two sons, first a son, then a daughter, 
first a daughter, then a son, two 
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daughters; on the other hand, there 
are many ways in which a family can 
include two sons, for it may consist of 
two sons alone, or of two sons and one 
daughter, or of two sons and any num- 
ber of daughters. Computation of the 
probabilities in the case has shown, 
that under the conditions of our popu- 
lation, the sum of the probabilities of 





LOUIS |. DUBLIN 


Statistician, The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


having two children in any one of the 
four ways indicated just about equals 
the sum of the probabilities of having 
two sons in any one of the various 
ways in which this can happen.” 


Management 





Self-Training by Agents 
Urged by Dern 


Touching on the importance of life 
insurance men training themselves 
was emphasized by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and director of agencies, 
Lincoln National Life, at the com- 
pany’s recent three-day Western Re- 
gional Convention, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. The objective is that promotion 
to district and general agency posi- 
tions can be made from company 
ranks. 

“The number of our salesmen 
should be materially increased so that 
the benefits of Lincoln National pro- 
tection may be as widespread as pos- 
sible,” Mr. Dern said. “This increase, 


however, will not be made at the ex- 
pense of quality. We want men only 
of the highest character, men whom 
you will be proud to claim as your 
associates. I hope each of you will 
assume responsibility of bringing at 
least one new man into the organiza- 
tion this year. We hope that in the 
future all new general agency appoint- 
ments and all replacements can be 
made only from within our own 


ranks.” 
Agents’ group insurance was 
stressed by Mr. Dern as a splendid 


method for Lincoln National Life men 
to increase the insurance coverage of 
their dependents. Lincoln National 
Group Insurance is provided free to 
its agents—the volume of insurance is 
governed by the volume of paid busi- 
ness produced by the agent during 
the last calendar year. 


Though Contract Canceled, 
Beneficiary Recovers 

A decision recently handed down by 
the Pennsylvania superior court is of 
interest to the life insurance fra- 
ternity. In the case of Simpson vs. 
Equitable Life of New York, the court 
held that the company was liable 
to the beneficiary of an annuity policy, 
although the agent had failed to remit 
the premium to the Equitable, the con- 
tract had been canceled and the an- 
nuitant had taken from the agent a 
judgment note. 

Simpson, the annuitant, paid $5,000 
to the agent, Welday. The latter for- 
warded the application to the Edward 
A. Woods Company, general agent in 
Pittsburgh for the Equitable, and the 
application was then sent to the 
Equitable. A policy was issued, trans- 
mitted to the Woods Agency and de- 
livered to Simpson by the agent who 
did not, however, remit the premium 
to the Woods Company. 

Simpson then surrendered the policy 
to Welday in order to have it re 
issued as of a later date, increasing 
the amount of the annual payment. 
Welday returned it to the Woods Com- 
pany, who in turn forwarded it to the 
Equitable, together with an applica- 
tion for a new policy. The first con- 
tract was marked canceled and the 
new policy delivered. 

The same procedure was followed 
successively and three additional re- 
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dated policies issued. Simpson de- 
livered the last of the several policies 
to Welday and it was forwarded to 
the Equitable which marked it can- 
celed but did not issue a new policy. 
At this juncture Simpson learned that 
Welday has not paid the premium to 
Equitable and Welday gave Simpson 
a judgment note for $5,000. On Simp- 
son’s death, the note was found among 
his papers. 

The superior court of Pennsylvania 
held that where an insurer trusts its 
agents with a policy for delivery to 
an assured and the latter, relying on 
the agent’s real or apparent authority, 
pays the premium to him, this is 
equivalent to a payment to the insurer 
and it cannot be held that the agent 
did not have authority to collect the 
money. A binding contract was orig- 
inally created. 

In entering judgment against Wel- 
day and receiving her distributive 
share of the funds realized by the sale 
of Welday’s property, the beneficiary 
is not barred from bringing action 
against the Equitable, since what was 
obtained from Welday serves only to 
reduce the Equitable’s obligation. Ac- 
cording to the court, it was evident 
that the beneficiary was in ignorance 
of her rights or her remedies. 


Medical 


High Infant Mortality 
Due to Lack of Care 

Urging American physicians and 
public health workers to spare no ef- 
fort in combating the high mortality 
among new-born infants and _ thei 
mothers, the Metropolitan Life asserts 
that proper obstetrical care should cut 
the mortality in half. A 50 per cent 
reduction would mean an annual sav- 
ing of 75,000 babies since, during each 
year, stillborn infants total about 
75,000 in number, while from 70,000 
to 80,000 babies die shortly after birth 
as a direct result of pre-natal dis- 
orders or abnormal conditions accom- 
panying delivery. 

Careful attention to mothers during 
the pre-natal and natal periods would 
also effect a great saving of their 
lives. While the maternal death rate 
under normal conditions is only 23 per 
10,000 deliveries, the death rate 
among mothers of stillborn infants is 
just 21 times as large, or 471 per 
10,000 deliveries. In cases where both 


stillbirth and premature birth occur 
together, the maternal death rate 
rises to the tragic figure of 514 per 
10,000 deliveries. 

“By and large,” the company sta- 
tisticians observe, “physicians and 
public health workers have neglected 
the new-born infant, taking for grant- 
ed that the causes responsible for the 
high mortality at this early period of 
life are beyond control. Yet it is safe 
to say that at least half of the lives 
of mothers and babies currently sacri- 
ficed to these conditions could be saved 
by proper obstetrical care before and 
during labor. Outstanding among 
these causes are syphilis, the toxemias 
of pregnancy, and injuries at birth.” 


Educational 


Nearly One Thousand Can- 


didates for C.L.U. 


Nine hundred sixty-five men and 
women presented themselves for the 
June C. L. U. examinations at 73 uni- 
versities and colleges which served as 
examination centers. This constitutes 
one of the largest number of candi- 
dates ever to sit for a single series of 
examinations as will be observed from 
the following showing the number of 
candidates at each series of examina- 
tions: 


Thirty-four in June, 1928; 32 in 
Dec., 1928; 114 in June, 1929; 235 in 
June, 1930; 521 in June, 1931; 638 in 
June, 1932; 663 in June, 1933; 688 in 
Tune, 1934; 817 in June, 1935; 980 in 
June, 1936; and 965 in June, 1937. 


In addition to the candidates tak- 
ing C. L. U. examinations, 16 took 
the examination in Life Insurance 
Agency Mzanagement. The total of 
981 C. L. U. and Management candi- 
dates represent 209 cities and towns 
in 42 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and China. They are asso- 
ciated with 100 different life insur- 
ance companies. 

Due to increasing emphasis upon 
the four-year program of study for 
the C. L. U. designation, a much 
larger number of candidates under- 
took the examinations in installments, 
only 24 out of the 965 presenting 
themselves this year for all of the 
five parts in which the C. L. U. exam- 
inations are divided, as contrasted 
with 42 in 1936, 57 in 1935, 66 in 1934, 


85 in 1933, 132 in 1932, and 223 in 
1931. 

As further evidence of the tendency 
to take examinations on an install- 
ment plan, it should be noted that only 
220 candidates took the necessary 
parts to permit of completing the en- 
tire series of five C. L. U. examina- 
tions had everything taken been 
passed. Although the rapidly grow 
ing tendency to take examinations on 
an installment basis naturally results 
in a smaller ratio between the number 
who complete everything in a given 
year and the number who take exam- 
inations, nevertheless, it is encourag- 
ing to note that of these 220 candi- 
dates, 145 successfully completed the 
entire series of five examinations this 
year. Of this number, 102 are entitled 
to the C. L. U. designation (having 
also completed three years of satis- 
factory life insurance experience), 
thus increasing the outstanding num- 
ber of Chartered Life Underwriters 
to 1245. Six others will receive Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency which may be 
exchanged for C. L. U. diplomas upon 
completion of three years of selling, 
managerial, or teaching experience. 
Twenty-five of the candidates passed 
all examinations but still have to com- 
plete their three years of satisfactory 
experience. Twelve others have also 
passed all the examinations but com- 
plete data as to their experience have 
not yet been received by the college 


Production 


Big Insurance Buyers for 


First 6 Months Listed 

For the first six months of 1937, 
brokers, bank managers and real 
estate company officials led all other 
occupational classifications in total 
volume of life insurance purchased in 
blocks of $10,000 or more, according 
to a compilation of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company’s 
monthly surveys of big life insurance 
buyers. This group was tied with 
retail dealers for first place in total 
number of large policies purchased. 

Occupational groups listed accord- 
ing to total amount of insurance pur- 
chased in large policies over the six- 
month.period were: Brokers, bank 
managers, and real estate company 
officials; wholesale dealers; retail 
dealers; housewives; physicians and 
surgeons; gas and oil well officials; 
automobile and accessory dealers; iron 
and steel factory officials; builders 
and building contractors; lawyers, 
judges and justices; students; real 
estate agents; office managers; ex- 
press and livery company officials; 
and agents, canvassers and collectors. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Edward M. Veatch has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Life of Atlanta, Ga. In past years 
Mr. Veatch has been associated with companies in Georgia, 
Kentucky and Ohio in executive or consulting capacities 
and is well equipped to undertake his new duties. 

T. S. Barnett has been appointed manager of the mort- 
gage loan and real estate department of the Pacific Mutual 
Life of Los Angeles, Cal. For the past nine years he has 
been aSsistant manager. 

Roy E. Lounsbury, recently with the Travelers of Hart- 
ford, has joined the Eastern production staff of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Co. of Chicago. 


AGENCY NEWS 


The Fraser Agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life of 
Hartford, reports paid-for business for July at $1,009,171, 
as compared with $559,372 for July of last year. This is 
the seventh consecutive “plus” month the agency has had 
this year, the figures for the year to date being $8,000,000, 
as compared with $5,567,843 for the same period last year, 
a gain of 43.3 per cent. 

P. H. Webber, associate general agent since 1934 in the 
H. F. Sleeper agency of the Lincoln National Life in San 
Francisco, has been named a partner in the agency, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president and director of agencies. The agency name will 
henceforth be the Sleeper-Webber agency. 

Edgar C. Lawson, former state auditor of West Virginia, 
has been appointed agency manager of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh, with offices in the National Bank of Com- 
merce building, Charleston, W. Va. 

Louis C. Beam, for the past ten years associated in 
Springfield, Ill., with the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, has been appointed general agent for the 
Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago. 

To succeed the late Manager, John W. Dowling, the 
John Hancock, of Boston, has appointed Robert W. Car- 
roll, formerly manager at Auburn, New York to manager 
of Utica, New York, effective August 9. Mr. Carroll 
will be succeeded at Auburn by Robert Parr, formerly 
assistant manager at Pawtucket. 

Charles H. Garrison of the Greenville, S. C., agency of 
the Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga, Tenn., led 
1,500 agents of the company in paid-for production in the 
club year ended July 31. He will act as president of the 
company’s Leader’s Club at the annual convention in 
Chattanooga, September 14-16. 

L. A. High has resigned as manager of the Columbus, 
Ohio, agency of the Ohio State Life to become manager 
of a new agency the company is opening at Lancaster, 
Ohio. He will be succeeded at Columbus by E. Robert 
Shannon. 

The appointment of J. S. Braunig as assistant general 
agent was announced recently by John H. Dingle, general 
agent of the newly established Massachusetts Mutual 
agency, with offices in Chicago. 

On August 6 more than 500 insurance men, including 
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home office executives, general agents, managers and field 
men, attended the opening of the new Lincoln National 
Life office in Boston, Mass. The new office is under Gen- 
eral Agent Herbert W. Jackson. 

H. Ben Ruhl of the Detroit Agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual has qualified for membership in the Million Dollar 
Round Table with a sales volume of $1,044,000 represented 
by 109 cases in the twelve months ended August 1. 

Frank C. Wigginton, Pittsburgh manager for the Bank- 








AS I LIVE 








OU may recall, and I hope you do, that this 

column, last time out, tried to pul] a Pegler and 
stir up a lot of nice people into an untoward frenzy 
by poking fun at the sacred cow of life insurance 
selling which is known as “Center of Influence.” 
We argued rather aggressively and with intent to 
aggravate that it was a sort of snobbish scheme 
which the big shots of the game enjoyed boasting 
about but which, when passed on to the little fel- 
lows, was in a fair way to being a bust because 
what makes a little fellow a little fellow is the un- 
fortunate fact that he has no influential centers in 
his orbit. 


ELL, we received some interesting responses, 

all of them in a milder and more mannerly 
tone, we fear, than was taken by your columnist in 
a stage-managed attempt to arouse controversy. In 
general, we should say that the letters might all 
come under the heading “Gentle Reproof.” “You’re 
a nice fellow, Ellington,” they implied, “and the col- 
umn had its amusing aspects,—but.” But what? But 
your columnist, it seems, made his mistake in draw- 
ing the definition of “Center of Influence” too fine. 
The phrase means, I have found, different things 
to different people. 


A one crack agency executive wrote: “Too many 
agents look on the Center of Influence as a 
source of introductions whereas he should really be 
looked on as a source of information, or in common 
parlance, ‘inside dope.’ For instance, a bookkeeper 
might give an agent some very valuable informa- 
tion concerning a vice-president and the agent could 
make good use of that information as an occasion 
for a call, without disclosing the fact that he had 
acquired information.” 


* ok * 
NOTHER agency executive, writing in very 


much the same sort of vein, uncorked a swell 
idea in agency recruiting that is based on the center 
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Id ers Life of Iowa, was honored recently by the election M HAPPENINGS 
al as president of the group of agency managers attending co PANY ; h 
n- in Chicago a two weeks’ training course sponsored by Joseph B. Maclean, who is associate ry ey’ of nr 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. Mutual Life of New York and secretary of the ctuaria 
t : A : : ; Society of America, has been appointed consulting actuary 
8s Horace Foster, formerly in the insurance business in ae : 
of the Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
ar Pittsburgh, Pa., has moved to Dallas, Tex., to become : ‘ 
d ; : > ali . Z Church, succeeding the late Henry Moir, for many years 
associated with the E. F. White agency of the Connecticut ; rs f 
: a . : ‘ president of the United States Life. 
Mutual Life. Mr. Foster has been in the insurance busi- . : , soe ha 
. ein te sepia aero James F. Thompson, president of the Gate City Life 
- SS yast fourte s. : ‘ aoe 
- I y of Greensboro, N. C., the oldest capital stock industrial life 
company in the state, has announced that the company 
= is celebrating its twenty-ninth anniversary by featuring 
a special $1,000 endowment policy for children and a spe- 
E By Frank Ellington cial $5,000 life policy. 
At a recent convention of the British Isles Division of 
- —_ ™ the Canada Life Assurance Co. was announced the retire- 
ment of John Braid from the position of City Branch 
is of influence idea. His company, he says, maintains Manager at London, Eng. For over 34 years Mr. Braid 
d contacts in various localities with people who are has been associated with the Canada Life and has played 
y in a position to recognize and recommend suitable a prominent part in the growth of that company in the 
e agency material. Thus, an employment manager in British aa Krei ‘d St. Loui 1 
a large corporation might see, in a man who wasn’t F rederick H. Kreisman, presi ent of the St. Louis Mutua 
0 niet : <i plo é By owa Life and head of a general insurance agency that bears 
quite clicking in an ill-fitted job, possibilities of P 2 . ss ‘ 
e — he fellow in life i ni ; his name in St. Louis, was presented with an oil portrait 
ig success for the fellow in life insurance eotling = of himself at a birthday testimonial dinner August 6 at 
1- would be glad to do both the man and the life insur- the Forest Park Hotel. The presentation was by the board 
se ance company a good turn by bringing them to- of directors of the life insurance company, which he had 
“= gether. This executive says that his company often headed since 1915. 
in uses its banking connections to the same purpose. J. Russell Sykes, vice-president and comptroller of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia, recently celebrated 
s 24 his forty-fifth anniversary with the company. 
August 7, marked the 40th business anniversary of Fred 
G. Winslow, cashier of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Cos. 
~ A Correspondent No. 1 put it, “The trouble with of Hartford, Conn. 
ly the Center of Influence idea lies in its execu- The Oklahoma State Insurance Commission approved a 
tion rather than in the idea itself. And so I feel contract August 5 by which the Old Line Insurance Co. 
. the subject is one for explanation and understanding of Oklahoma City reinsured the business of the Great 
ut rather than controversy.” Southwestern Life amounting to $1,250,000 of insurance. 
7 T a ; ; : : The Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., will spend $50,000 
s hat is sound and succinct. Of course, it spoils vats : : : 
romper ; f : to improve facilities of its radio station, WJDX, the day- 
ut vy x ome to set a lot o managers at each other’s time power of which will be increased from 1,000 to 5,000 
y- throats via this column, but it opens a field of use- watts. Night power will remain at 1,000 watts. 
e. fulness in which your columnist may serve, and to Raymond F. Reitter has resigned as secretary and 
gS be useful is really what he is seeking to do. actuary of the Gleaner Life Insurance Society of Detroit, 
Mich. 
* * * s * 8 
Ly . = A : ram 
a E are somewhat chastened by the correspon- Frank H. Smith, former New Jersey Commissioner of 
“ dence which has come in as a result of our Banking and Insurance. 
n little firecracker, and better educated, too. But we Frank H. Sutton, 59, manager of the ordinary depart- 
- can’t help pointing out that even the most earnest mn of the Interstate Life & Accident of Chatanooga, 
ei champions of the “Center of Influence” idea tacitly ‘a ' he i 
id admit that it is misunderstood, misused and mussed e- ustin Brockenbrough, 4, my agent of the Mutual 
‘ Life of New York at Richmond, Va. 
n up generally by a lot of agents in the field. And oan a : : 
4 ist tp Saeed envenmieicaind ke. Ther William H. Murtagh, 62, a special representative of the 
5 al ae ‘ ‘ . 7 Po ee eee New York Life in New Orleans, La. 
a ik ; ry oY , n- . . 
~, ae Sy Neuneers around with the Cen George E. Donnell, 45, special agent of the Northwestern 
ter of Influence approach as cultivated by the big Mutual Life at Lansing, Mich. 
producers of the business who aren’t getting to first P. F. Connors, manager for the John Hancock Mutual 
‘y base and might better spend their time button-holing Life of the New York 1 District. 
I] Strangers. From now on, my friends, when you say, Oscar A. Schenk, veteran salesman in the St. Louis 
7 “Center of Influence,” qualify it. Agency of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 
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Sat Program to 


Feature the Practical 


With the plans for the program 
of the annual convention of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, Sep- 
tember 13-14, at Briarcliff Lodge, 
N. Y., nearing completion, some of 
the topics to be discussed were an- 
nounced from the office of the 
president this week. Arthur A. Fisk, 
advertising manager of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, 
has been the head of this organization 
during the current term of one year. 
The election of officers is to take 
place at the convention. 

On the first day of the meeting of 
these advertising managers of the 
leading life, fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies in the United States, 
the principal speakers to address the 
delegates will be H. L. Jamison and 
Arthur S. Allan. 

H. L. Jamison’s topic will be “In- 
surance Advertising From the Stand- 
point of the Advertising Agent and 
the Insurance Broker.” He is a rep- 
resentative of Frank & DuBois, of 
New York City. “Color in Advertis- 
ing and Printing’ will be demon- 
strated and discussed by Arthur S. 
Allan, of the Munsell Color Institute. 

As has been the custom for the 
past few years in arranging the 
program virtually every phase of in- 
surance advertising will be put 
through a microscopic examination 

In addition to the fire and casualty 
sessions on Monday, life insurance 
company members will discuss the 
following subjects at their meeting: 

1—“‘A Study of Current Insurance 
Advertising Campaigns in National 
Magazines.” 

2—“Value of Annual Statement 
Advertising.” 

3—“Trade Press Rates and Circu- 
lations, Including Leading Trade Pa- 
pers Outside of the Insurance Busi- 
ness.” 

4—“General Newspaper Advertis- 
ing by Insurance Companies.” 

The chair will be occupied during 
the Life group sessions by Arthur 
H. Reddall, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 

On Tuesday, the Lodge, which is 
in the midst of the “Sleepy Hollow” 
Country, will be the scene of con- 
tinued group sessions. The following 
subjects are on the program: 

1—“Life Insurance Week Advertis- 
ing.” 

2—“Building Up More Friendly 
Relations Between Company Public- 
ity and the Life Insurance Agent.” 

38—“The Value of Audited Circula- 
tions.” 

4—“Building An Insurance Jour- 
nal for Insurance Agents.” 
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There are four forms: 


Hl 





JUVENILE POLICIES 


Manhattan Life Juvenile Policies are issued upon 
children from ages one day to nine and one-half years. 


Endowment at 65 
20 Payment Endowment at 65 
20 Year Endowment 
Juvenile Educational Annuity 
(Policies issued with or without Payor Benefit) 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 


¢ 








Home Life of N. Y. Scores 
Wide Gain for Half Year 


The plus months campaign of the 
Home Life of New York has been 
paying dividends in increased volume 
during the first six months of 1937. 
A gain of nearly 23 per cent during 
that interval was registered over the 
corresponding period in 1936. In ad- 
dition, the gain in insurance in force 
during the first six months of this 
year exceeds by almost one million 
dollars the total gain in insurance in 
force for the entire twelve months 
of 1936. 

The idea behind the plus months 
drive is to achieve a paid-for increase 
over the corresponding month of the 
previous year. 


Wm. J. Bradley’s Son 
Ordained 

Rev. William T. Bradley, who was 
recently ordained in the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and Paul, Philadelphia, by 
His Eminence D. Cardinal Dougherty, 
is the eldest son of William J. Brad- 
ley, publicity manager of The Home 
Life Insurance Company of America 
and founder and first president of the 
Industrial Life Section of the Ameri- 
can Life convention, Chairman of the 
Industrial Life council of the Insur- 
ance Federation of Pennsylvania, of 
which he is also a director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 

Father Bradley has been assigned 
to the missionary diocese of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 
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1875 WRITES AN AD | 


State Mutual’s second President, Isaac Davis, published the 29th report 
of the Board of Directors on January 6, 1875. In it was the following 


The uniformity of the Company’s principles and practice has largely 
contributed to its stability and materially promoted its prosperity. 


Its business in 30 years has suffered very little from the financial 
fluctuations which have so seriously affected, at different periods, nearly 
all other institutions and almost every branch of business. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Over 903 Years a Synonym for Security 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


EDICAL examiners of life companies should get a 

kick out of the story that appeared recently in 
the Catoctin Clarion, of Thurmont, Md., concerning the 
nation’s oldest practicing physician, a mere stripling 
of 102 years. His name is W. E. Thompson, he lives in 
Bethel, Ohio, and he has delivered more than 1800 
babies since he received his medical diploma, never in 
that time losing a mother. This is his proud boast and, 
to anyone familiar with the maternal death rate, there 
is plenty of reason for pride in such a record. Away 
back in Civil War days, incidentally, Dr. Thompson 
fought on the Union side and was a companion, before 
those stirring days, of the lad who was later to take 
his place in American history as General Ulysses S. 


Grant. 
= 


HE doctor possesses a dry humor that must be a delightful 
ponds to behold in a man who has seen 102 years roll by without 
becoming crabbed over human deficiencies. Recently a man 
whom he had brought into the world as a baby, called at his 
office in Bethel for a copy of his birth record to complete papers 
in which he was applying for a Federal pension. He was a pretty 
old chap himself and long years had passed since he wailed his 
first greeting to the family doctor. The latter had kept all his 
records and finally, thumbing through the yellow, musty pages 
he discovered the entry. “Hmmm-r-rr-f," he snorted, “yes, it's 


yours, all right—and ain't paid for yet.” 


1 gekpe THOMPSON is a centenarian but not ar 
old man. He has the carriage of a man of 40, the 
humor of a mellowed philosopher, and the constitution 
of an ox. The contrast between his oaken frame and the 
halting progress of those much younger stands out on 
such occasions as recently when he excused himself 
from further conversation with chance visitors who had 
dropped in, with the remark: “I’ve got to see a patient 
who has a heart condition. He’s 70, poor fellow—and 
I don’t think he’ll make it.” 


UCH longevity might well be a source of despair, not only to 
§ frailer individuals but to life insurance companies, for it 
would mean, if « universel habit, « disestrous thing for their 
assets. For medical examiners, however, who pass on the parade 
of those who appear before them for okays on their applications 
it must be « gratifying th’ng to find one of their own profession 
a sturdy challenger of the dictum that age must take its inevitable 
toll. Manhattan probebly would long since have written finis to 
the sage of Dr. Thompson, for the eternal bustle and commotion 
of the hectic island might conceivably have proved too much 
even for the wiry philosopher-medico of Bethel. Dog days such 
as those New York hes experienced during the past month, with 
mounting humidity and sizzling temperetures, sep the vitality of 
the sturdiest and if new business has « way of falling off during 
July and August, one can blame neither the wilted prospect nor 
the perspiring agent who tramps through the streets of Man- 
hattan end finds it « very tough job, indeed. 











Opportunity Is Knocking: 


Atlantic Life is planning to add a few 
General Agents in the near future. To some 
active and ambitious man living in one of the 
cities listed below, we have a worthwhile 
proposition to offer: 


PENNSYLVANIA W. VIRGINIA 
Lancaster Beckley 
Lebanon Charleston 
York Martinsburg 
Pottstown Parkersburg 
Reading Fairmont 
Harrisburg MARYLAND 
Easton Frederick 
Bethlehem Hagerstown 
Allentown Cumberland 


These opportunities are designed for capable and 
ambitious men, well established in their commu- 
nities, who are interested in moving ahead rapidly. 
If you feel you can qualify and are seriously inter- 
ested, write to 


ATLANTIC LIFE | 


Insurance Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 




















JUDICIAL 


Mrs. Frances Hruzek, Cudahy, Wis., widow of Anton, 
has filed five suits in Milwaukee County Circuit Court 
against the Prudential and the Metropolitan Life seeking 
to collect $14,000 under the double indemnity clauses of 
life insurance policies for the death of the husband of 
unstroke in July, 1931. In a similar suit brought against 
the Old Line Life, Milwaukee, and carried to the Wis- 
ynsin Supreme Court, Mrs. Hruzek was awarded $2,500 

uble indemnity when the court upheld the contention 
hat sunstroke was an accident and not a disease. 

Appeal either to the Tennessee Supreme Court or the 
State Court of Appeals will be taken by the five Missis- 
sippi policyholders whose receivership suit against the 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Co. has been dismissed 

y Chancellor L. D. Bejach at Memphis. The court ruled 
that the board of directors did not exceed its authority 

voting liens of $1,300,000 on policies issued prior to 
August 9, 1926, and that a receivership action could be 
brought properly only by the attorney-generale of Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi 

The District Court of Oklahoma County, Oklahoma, has 

smissed the petition of Paul A. Hemphill to have a 
receiver appointed for the Pan-National Life of Oklahoma, 
because a statute enacted by the 1927 Oklahoma Legis- 
ature gives the insurance commissioner exclusive right 

institute receivership proceedings against insurance 

mpanies. 

In the belief of Federal Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Okla- 

ma City. a life insurance policy is no more subject to 
opyright than “The Ten Commandments or the Lord's 
Prayer.” This was the court’s ruling in denying an 
njunction sought by Charles W. Dorsey, insurance man 
there, to restrain the Old Surety Life from use of a policy 
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Lester E. Wurfel Dies 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 17—A _ mes- 
sage telling of the death early today 
of Lester E. Wurfel, vice-president 
of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, was received at the 
home office of that company here to- 
day from the Whitefield Hospital, at 
Whitefield, N. H., where the execu- 
tive had been a patient. 

Dr. Louis Pilloni, of 91 Beach 
Street, Bloomfield, who had been at- 
tending Mr. Wurfel, ascribed his 
death to a pulmonary condition. 

As vice-president of the Pruden- 
tial’s mortgage loan department, Mr. 
Wurfel had taken an outstanding 
part in the development of these ac- 
tivities, but the illness which finally 
resulted in his death early this morn- 
ing had kept him on the inactive list 
for six months. His business career 
was marked by a steady rise to ex- 
ecutive authority since his employ- 
ment as a clerk in Division F on 
November 22, 1906. 

Mr. Wurfel was born on May 8, 
1885, in Elizabeth, N. J., and was 
educated in the public schools of that 
city. After a short try at the news- 
paper profession as a cub reporter 
on the Elizabeth Daily Journal, he 
decided to study law and was given 
a clerkship in the offices of Nicholas 
C. J. English, then prosecutor of the 
pleas in Union County. Hvuwever, 
when his employer was stricken ill he 
turned to the Prudential. 

It was on November 22, 1906, that 
young Wurfel was appointed a clerk 
by the company he was destined to 
serve so many years, and for five 
years he was assigned to actuarial 
and mathematical work, this at his 
own request. 

On March 6, 1911, or just about 
the time business insurance was be- 
coming popular, Mr. Wurfel was 
transferred to the Ordinary policy 
department. From 1911 to 1916 he 
worked on business insurance forms 
until he became an authority on this 
form of coverage, yet he found time 
during this period to study law at 
night, and he was admitted to the bar 
in December of 1914. 

When it became known to his su- 
periors that he had qualified for the 
law, he was transferred to the legal 
department, where he served under 
Edward D. Duffield, now president 
of the company, who then was gen- 
eral counsel, with Alfred Hurrell 
second in command. His life was a 
busy one, trying cases in the field, 
drawing briefs and handling other 
forms of litigation. 

It was in 1924 that the mortgage 
loan department was reorganized by 
the company, and an arrangement 
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was made for Mr. Wurfel to “lend” 
his services to that department for 
one year. He became so engrossed 
with his new duties, however, that he 
remained in the mortgage loan de- 
partment. He was a supervisor in 
1924 and in 1926 he was promoted to 
be assistant secretary. In 1934 he 
was elevated to the position of sec- 
ond vice-president, and in October of 
1935 he became vice-president. 

Life insurance men throughout the 
country were numbered among the 
friends of this Prudential executive. 
He was an accomplished speaker of 
ready wit, an indefatigable worker 
and an executive of discernment and 
sound judgment. 


Colonial Life Convention 


In anticipation of the celebration 
of its fortieth anniversary, which will 
occur next year, the coming Colonial 
Life Convention will differ from those 
which have been held in the past. 
While the full program has not yet 
been announced, it is the purpose of 
the home office to make it an out- 
standing occasion in the company’s 
history. 

The Colonial was organized in 
1897 and began business in January, 
1898. The company is enjoying one 
of its best years and promises to close 
with a good record in both Ordinary 
and Industrial departments. 
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GOING FORWARD 


At the close of the first six months of 1937, our records 


A Gain. over the first six months of 1936. 


These outstanding results, at the half-way mark of the cur- 
rent year, were achieved by a well trained loyal Agency 
force working under a result getting production plan that 
has been developed by an Agency-minded Home Office staff. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW WHAT 
THE PLAN CONSISTS OF? 


If so, direct your letter to 
A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


IN 1937 


$12,098.885 


221,4% 


$130.309.269 


708.045 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HEN the annual meeting of the National Asso- 

ciation of Life Underwriters gets under way in 
Denver this coming week, the mere size of the gathering 
will be the least important feature. Agency executives 
as well as agents themselves are hoping that from the 
development and evolution of the slated agenda will 
come a new concept of life insurance selling. There has 
been in recent months a definite slackening in the in- 
tensity of sales effort, and the cohesiveness that was 
apparent earlier in the year has been to some extent 
dissipated. It has not been so much that the old and 
tried ideas are no longer effective, but rather that there 
is genuine need for a rebirth of enthusiasm in their 
presentation. Furthermore, because of the change in 
public attitude and in current affairs there must be a 
swing away from the theory of life insurance as some- 
thing to be considered as an investment pure and simple. 
Stress must now be brought to bear upon life insurance 
as a means of accomplishments and a sure channel to 
ward family protection. 


ERHAPS no single factor since the days of war risk 

life insurance has so focused the public mind on this 
leading form of indemnity as has the discussion and 
clamor surrounding the Social Security and Old Age 
Pension Acts. Again and again it has become evident 
that the people of our country are demanding protection 
for the aged. At the same time all thinking individuals 
realize that protection of this nature can never be suffi- 
ciently provided through government agencies. The cost 
of old age protection and social security measures, if 
they are to approach maximum efficiency, would be a 
prohibitive tax on the wage earners. Therefore private 
enterprise must be looked to in order that the end may 
be achieved. Necessarily no private agency can con- 
summate such a tremendous undertaking except life 
insurance. Even the maximum payments possible under 
Government old age pensions are far below what is 
needed to maintain what we like to call “The American 
Standard of Living.” It remains, then, for the life 
underwriters of the country to fulfill their high destiny 
by clearly showing to all that regardless of Government 
old age pensions and other Government social security 
measures, life insurance is, and will remain, the only 
sure and certain means of family protection. 


T is to be hoped that when the Denver meeting closes 

next week the entire life insurance fraternity will 
mershal all its energies behind the single idea that life 
insurance is vital to national welfare at all times, despite 
Government social security projects, and that such Gov- 
ernment projects, without private life insurance organi- 
zations and all that they stand for, are almost fore- 
doomed to failure in the laudable effort to lessen human 
suffering and give individuals that financial independence 
which is essential to self-respect. The way is definitely 
pointed for life underwriters; the goal is clearly in 
view; the lessons of the past are available for guidance; 
and the public is more open-minded than ever on the 
subject. With such incentives the order must be “for- 
ward, march.” 


— 

















SUMMER SELLING 


Fidelity agents conserve their energy in the heat 
of summer—secure a maximum of result from a 
minimum of effort—through use of a direct mail 
lead service which keys splendidly into a summer 
program. 


It takes agents directly to interested prospects 
with a definite sales appeal which may be prepared 
in advance. 


This tried and proven Fidelity plan has been in 
operation for twenty-two years and $234,347,655 
has been written as a direct result. 


vs DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
































REMUNERATION 


The supreme confidence in which life insurance is 
held by the American people has no counterpart 
in history. The words “Life Insurance” are a 
synonym for security—financial security. 


If you wish a profession that will give your fellow- 
men financial security and yourself an unlimited 
remuneration for your work, become affiliated 
with a life insurance company, one sturdy as the 
oak, whose officers give you every assistance, a 
company standing ace-high in the insurance cir- 
cles, a company known for its fair and friendly 
dealings. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with the 
PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 

















THE BEST LIFE COMPANY 


The best life insurance company is 
the one which issues you a policy 
that fits your needs and induces you 
to pay the premiums. 


Thousands of our _ policyholders 
think The Midland Mutual Life is 
the “best company” because its 
loyal field men have sold and then 
serviced their policies. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 
of Acacia Mutual Director 


Early August was the occasion of 
the 35th anniversary of Dr. J. B. 
Nichols as medical director of the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. On the day 
of celebration, President Montgomery 
brought him greetings and together 





Dr. John B. Nichols 


they exchanged reminiscences of a 
time when Dr. Nichols was appointed 
medical director in 1902. Acacia then 
had only two employees, Mr. Mont- 
gomery and a clerk, and occupied only 
one room over a hat store. Now, 
Acacia has in the neighborhood of 
1000 employees and representatives in 
the home office and up and down the 
land, occupying the monumental new 
Home Office Building which faces the 
United States Capitol, with branch 
offices in 60 principal cities and repre- 
sentatives in more than 100 others. 
Dr. Nichols, who is next to Presi- 
dent William Montgomery in length 
of service, is also a director of Acacia. 





Life Span Continuing 


To Increase 


The 17,500,000 Industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company are living longer, 
on the average, than ever before, ac- 
cording to computations made by stat- 
isticians of the company, which show 
that in 1936 the expectation of life 
at birth of this important cross-sec- 
tion of the general population reached 
the all-time high record of 60.31 
years, and marked another advance 
in 25 years of steady mortality im- 
provement. 

In the last querter of a century 
these insured wage-earners and their 
families have gained 13.68 years iu 
average length of life. 
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New Group Contract 


The Meadox Weaving Co., Inc., up- 
holstery fabrics weaver, has adopted 
a double coverage group insurance 
program covering employees in its 
plants in West New York, N. J., and 
its o‘fice in New York City. The plan 
is being underwritten by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company on 
a cooperative basis, whereby the em- 
ployer and employees share the cost. 

The group life insurance. benefits 
range from $1,000 to $3,000, with 
workers in all classifications bene- 
fiting, and includes $10 a week sick- 
ness and non-occupational injury 
benefits. 


Executive Vice-President 


Edward M. Veatch, widely known 
Southern insurance executive, has 
been elected executive vice-president 
of the Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta. In past 
years Mr. Veatch has been associated 
with companies in Georgia, Kentucky 
and Ohio in executive or consulting 
capacities and is well equipped to 
undertake his new duties as the execu- 
tive head of the Southern Life. 

Mr. Veatch has been active in the 
management of the Southern Life 
since its organization two years ago, 
serving in a general advisory capacity. 


KDE 
HONORING NYNL'S 
DISTINGUISHED DIRECTORATE 


Warren T. Mosman, Scalpror 





SELDOM has a board of directors played so active and continuous 
a part in the history and development of a great life insurance company 
as the Directorate of Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
has played in guiding this Company to its present position of leader- 


ship in its field. 


Of the nine members of the Board, three are now in their 33rd year 
of service, and none have served less than nine years. All, therefore, 
have sat on the Board through the entire period of the great depression 
during which NYNL established a notable record of growth without 


sacrifice of strength or stability. 


It is with the thought of paying tribute to the invaluable contribution 
which its Directorate has made to NWNL’s welfare and progress during 
the period in which the Company has risen to its present stature that 
the bronze medallion illustrated above has been prepared and is being 
distributed, in a limited way, to the NYNL Agency Organization. Stamped 
from heavy bronze, the medallion makes an ideal paper weight and is 
a distinctive, useful, and lasting ornament to any desk. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
0. J. ARNOLD, Pres. 


STRONG - 


Minneapolis, Minn. - 


LIBERAL 


SDD DD DDH REECE 





¢ - 





BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


USINESS in general—as well as in brief—is feeling 
E about the way you and I do these days—very mid- 
summery. Anything that has roots in the ground is 
doing exceptionally well, but if its connections are po- 
litical, that’s a different story. Cotton and grain cror 
prospects are larger than in several years past; th: 
heavy industries are fairly active, but the nearer one 
comes to the Ultimate Consumer (an old phrase, but 
he’s still with us) the less activity one finds; retail trade 
has been quite sluggish. Stock market averages have 
risen, while the steadiness of basic influences is indi- 
cated by the averages given below for thirty bonds, re- 
ported at 99.04, 99.03, 99.01 and 99.02 for the beginning, 
middle and end of the past fortnight. Only in foreign 
wars and in domestic political controversies can the 
news hound find fresh scent. 


>» - 


N a yet torrid Washington Congress is wondering 
| what it can get done and still adjourn at the end of 
this week. The wages-hours bill, though passed by the 
Senate is stuck fast in the House Rules Committee and 
has apparently been given up so far as this session of 
Congress is concerned. At the beginning of this week 
Administration leaders were putting their main efforts 
behind the following three measures: (1) Low-cost 
housing bill, backed by the Administration, passed by 
the Senate and severely revised by a House committee; 
(2) tax-loophole bill, which is expected to pass both 
Houses with little opposition; (3) deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, which is simply end-of-the-session routine. And 
the Senate, of course, has before it the nomination of 
Senator Hugo L. Black as an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 


- * * 


Bpereny i average security prices in the weeks 

ended August 7 and 14, 1937, according to the New 

York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

Aug. 7 Aug. 14 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials ..160.52 160.18 160.40 161.55 


i, Sema 41.32 41.48 41.75 42.29 

100 stocks ...... 124.76 124.57 124.80 125.77 

30 bonds ..... 99.04 99.03 99.01 99.02 
~ ” ~ 


TEEL shipments are currently exceeding the vol- 

ume of new business, cutting down backlogs and 
consequently improving deliveries. Steel ingot produc- 
tion in the United States last week was estimated by 
The Iron Age at 84% per cent of capacity, only half a 
point down from the previous week. 


” * * 


OTTON futures declined 28 to 40 points last week, 
C a loss caused by the double influence of an unex- 
pectedly large forecast by the Crop Reporting Board and 
of the decision in Washington to offer planters a loan 
and a subsidy. A government crop report was also in- 
fluentia! in depressing wheat prices 1 to 1% cents on 
the Chicago Board of Trade last week; corn, oats and 
rye also declined. The government report forecasts a 
crop of 890,000,000 bushels, decidedly larger than had 
been expected. 








Ask a Field Man 
...HE KNOWS! 


The Field Man is properly the connecting link between 
life insurance company and agent. Better than anyone 
else, he knows whether or not service rendered agent (and 
through the agent, the policyholder) is all that the com- 
pany claims for it. Believing this, The Southland Life 
ASKED its District Managers about Southland Life ser- 
vice to agents. And here is what one said: 


HAWKINS WHITE, Brownsville, Texas 


‘The Field Man who is far from the home office and 
whose agents are equally far away, needs to feel that 
officials realize his problems and know his territory. 
Frequent visits by Southland Life officers always have 
been a help to Southland Life field men.”’ 

If you are interested in an agency contract, 

write First Vice-Pres. Clarence E. Linz, or 

Vice-Prea. and Agcy. Mgr. Col. W. B. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE . . ... . . DALLAS, TEXAS 

















TRUTHFULLY SPEAKING 


Most Life Underwriters know it takes a planned 
future to achieve success as a personal salesman or 
a General Agent. About one in a thousand do some- 
thing about it. 

Our Agency Department concentrates on Planned 
Futures for General Agents. 


We cannot guarantee your future—only you can do 
that. We can give you a Success Plan that has never 
failed in the hands of any man who followed it with 
sincere personal effort. Address inquiries to O. R. 
McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office - - - Dallas, Texas 














Men Cannot Be Left Alone 


A fellow said the other day that if men were left alone 
to themselves they would go right back to their caves and 
gnaw bones! 

Men have to be prodded into action. 

Generally it is the life underwriter who furnishes that 
dynamic wallop needed to open the man’s mind as well as 
his heart. The life underwriter with the forceful, visual, 
emotional and logical presentation of the facts of life. 

Such life underwriters serve society as well as them- 
selves; for men cannot be left alone. They must be 
prodded into action and to us falls that responsibility. 





The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
Gay ACCIDENT T:surance Co..Lnc 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


cmt THE SHIELD 
Ax C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Beard, WR. WILLS, President “1 Nay 
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Davis Announces Program 


C. Sumner Davis, editor of publi- 
cations, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia, 
who will lead the discussion group 
on Calendars at the L. A. A. Conven- 
tion, to be held at Old Point Comfort, 
Va., on September 20, 21 and 22, has 
announced that final arrangements 
have been made for an exhaustive 
survey of that all-important subject. 

Davis, who is an authority on that 
subject and who has received na- 
tional recognition for his good work 
in that field, will be assisted by the 
following capable men: 

Colin Simkin, Travelers Advertis- 
ing Assistant, who is responsible for 
the preparation of the Currier and 
Ives calendar, which set the pace for 
the trade of new-type calendars which 
have followed it. 

George A. Adsit, manager of agen- 
cies of the Girard Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia, who re- 
cently outlined at the Eastern Round 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Franklin 4020 








T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 
Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 

915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 











Table, an exceptionally well-planned 
year’s work built around the calen- 
dar. 

Nelson A. White, the 
Mutual’s advertising manager, who 
will describe the blotter campaign by 
which the Provident Mutual tied up 
its new calendar with a constant mail- 
ing of direct mail pieces throughout 


Provident 


the year. 


RECENTLY APPOINTED UNION CENTRAL MANAGERS 





ELLIS D. VERINK 


EDWIN P. CHARLETTE 


Mr. Verink is manager of a new Union Central Life agency in Chicago in the Board 
of Trade Bldg. Mr. Charlette is manager of the company’s agency at South Bend, Ind. 





Building Prestige in 
One’s Community 


Important suggestions for develop- 
ing clientele and building prestige 
were imparted by speakers at the re- 
cent 1937 National Convention of the 
Connecticut Mutual. Not the least 
important were those offered by James 
H. Black, Jr., of Indianapolis, who 
pointed out the necessity of real ser- 
vice to clients of the agent’s own com- 
munity. 

“Naturally, in some communities, 
said Mr. Black, certain companies 
have been longer established than 
others and it does take a little effort 
to put your company where it belongs. 
If the salesman knows, however, that 
the characteristics of the Company 
which he represents are all that his 
applicant could desire, this job should 
be an easy one. 

“Presumably there might be two 
factors which differentiate a large 
producer from one who does a small 
volume. Aside from good working 
habits the difference might well be 
either a greater knowledge of the 
I personally feel 


business or prestige. 
that of the two an agent who is well 
liked and has the respect of his clients 
is usually the one who will achieve 
the greatest success. In my experi- 
ence I am convinced that the impor- 
tant factor is to create in the mind 
of your prospect that you are the 
man with whom he should do business. 
“Do you believe that a salesman will 
make clients of his prospects if he sells 
a policy and fails to name contingent 
beneficiaries, if he fails to call back 
on his policyholders at regular inter- 
vals to keep them informed of new 
phases of our business and to keep 
their life insurance estate up-to-date? 
“Unless you honestly believe the ad- 
vice you are giving to your prospect 
and unless this is the same advice 
you would follow yourself, you simply 
cannot obtain the respect and con- 
fidence of your clients. You can’t fool 
your prospects very long. There is 
nothing that makes a prospect more 
insurance-minded than a well rounded 
insurance program. It also makes it 
relatively easy to sell him in the fu- 
ture and keep away competition.” 





SECURITY 


THERE’S A_SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERYONE 






SERVICE 
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WAY DOWN EAST - 


By TOM EAGAN 


N probably no other part of the country have so many 
| individuals schooled themselves for C.L.U. degrees as 
in New England. Here it has been a case of under- 
writers wanting the degree badly enough to either study 
by themselves or get assistance from some outside 
sources. Now that is to be changed. Boston University 
announces that beginning next month, day and evening 
courses for four year terms will be inaugurated. 


HE initial announcement names Vernon E. Blag- 

brough, C.L.U., John Hancock, and James R. Warren, 
C.L.U., Massachusetts Mutual, as instructors. That’s 
certainly getting off to a good start. No two men here- 
abouts are better fitted by training and temperament 
to give the new course the popularity it needs to make 
it an outstanding success. 


O Corinne V. Loomis, president of the Boston C.L.U. 

Chapter goes much of the credit for the undertaking. 
Several months ago after the idea had been discussed 
backwards and forwards, she appointed a committee to 
study the possibilities of a regular four-year course and 
the announcement that Boston University will conduct 
such a course is a direct outcome of this committee’s 
work. 

George Paul Smith of the New York Life and Fitz- 


hugh Traylor of the Equitable are now engaged in 
rounding up a selected group of potential C.L.U.’s to 
begin studies on Sept. 20. 


FTER twenty years as general agent for the Penn 
Mutual in Springfield, Frank M. Kinney is to 
lighten his burden and become associate general agent 
with Hugo R. Schmitt as general agent. Frank Kinney 
has been a successful general agent in all lines of in- 
surance. The life department of his agency has been 
growing so fast that it was necessary for Frank to call 
for help, which the home office has sent him in the 
person of Hugo Schmitt. 

Mr. Schmitt has been in life insurance for fifteen 
years and has been associated with Alexander Patter- 
son during most of that time. When the Penn Mutual 
sent Mr. Patterson to Chicago Mr. Schmitt went along 
and became one of the company’s outstanding educators, 
He is a C.L.U. and widely known here in New England 
where he attended Harvard. 


RANK E. FENNESSEY, who made some good marks 
F .. supervisor with the James T. Phelps & Co., Bos- 
ton agency, has joined the new Lincoln National general 
agency. He will help Herbert W. Jackson develop the 
new agency. 


O L.S.F. Thank you for your letter. The new Spec- 
‘Witeon Life Insurance Year Book puts the number of 
Metropolitan Life agents at 24,696. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


Amount Per Cent 
to 


Inves 
Week Total 
Ended Invest- 
Loans July 18 ment 
Ge Den PUR, 0.0000 2ctesercanacses $540,770 4.66 
On Dwellings and Business Property... . 2,456,957 21.20 
TE shetstes err $2,997,727 25.86 
Railroad Securities 
a enw nn ee eee $115,156 99 
BE dab aduvnd wes obs ieccwcécecuces be®. a sees 
0 eer verre Tete ort er $115,156 99 
Public Utility Securities - 
DEE. ccpacccacenncces pkbeké dense ees $3,457,945 29.84 
errr r re et 52,150 .45 
_ 0 erereerr rs ctivacveouwn 7 $3,510,095 30.29 


Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds..............- $500,000 4.31 
Came@iam BomGs ..ccccccccccccscceccess = = seecce chia 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _ ...... 


State, County, Municipal............--- 4,448,827 38.38 
WD gesccccowwrew esi ece tess dscns $4,948,827 42.69 
Miscellaneous Securities 
DEE Cui cece sepkeideasessdeviecanweee © - Uaeiuads oses 
EE ‘ainloencsb6s0ccns 8t00006000000005 $19,635 17 
Total ... hPevdessdebe siadeceuan $19,635 17 
Recapitulation - 
PE: tienen ee a ee ee ee $8,521,928 73.52 
Stocks ..... 5 Raion ie WOM ea emree nen Mae 71,785 62 
NIE eneseséus ndnndcensecnneeoneseneee 2,997,727 25.86 
TE oe ceacdanecssiddwodssntenecees $11,591,440 100.00 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 





fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ended Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
July 25 ment Aug. 1 ment Aug. 8 ment 
$207,561 3.61 $171,600 3.83 $747,150 6.87 
2,217,427 38.52 1,748,810 39.05 3,139,276 28.88 
$2,424,988 42.13 $1,920,410 42.88 $3,886,426 35.75 
$1,839,266 31.95 $392,220 8.76 $2,216,477 20.39 
$1,839,266 31.95 $392,220 8.76 $2,216,477 20.39 
$884,710 15.37 $1,280,563 28.60 $1,604,465 14.76 
eae <<" - - otheene wee 39,025 36 
$884,710 15.37 $1,280,563 28.60 $1,643,490 15.12 
eseees er $522,281 11.66 $500,000 4.60 
$270,581 4.70 110,500 2.47 2,386,571 21.96 
$270,581 4.70 $632,781 14.13 $2,886,571 26.56 
$250,550 4.35 $37,000 .83 $219,013 2.01 
85,800 1.50 215,072 4.80 18,308 17 
$336,350 5.80 $252,072 5.63 $237,321 2.18 
$3,245,107 56.37 $2,342,564 52.31 $6,926,526 63.72 
85,800 1.50 215,072 4.81 57,333 .53 
2,424,988 42.13 1,920,410 42.88 3,886,426 35.75 
$5,755,895 100.00 $4,478,046 100.00 $10,870,285 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Estate Planners 


ALLED by the enterprise 
with which life underwriters 
have taken over the field of estate 
planning which, at one time, was 
pretty much the exclusive hunt- 
ing ground of the attorney at-law, 
the Buffalo Daily Law Journal, in 
a recent issue, chides members of 
the bar for their failure to main- 
tain their pre-eminence in this 
business and inadvertently pays a 
high compliment to the energy 
and ability of the life under- 
writers who have successfully 
supplanted the dilatory lawyers. 
While the law profession dozes, 
according to the Law Journal ar- 
ticle, the life underwriter has 
stepped into the estate planning 
picture. “Not, of course,” the 
article goes on to explain, “the 
one who stalks the factory work- 
er when the new baby arrives or 
who pounds the pavement with 
well-thumbed rate book under his 
arm and with very little, if any, 
further equipment, but the high- 
powered, ingenious ‘insurance 
counselor’ who will take your 
particular problem, give it more 
consideration than you yourself 
will give, burn the midnight oil in 
working it out unto the third or 
fourth generation, apply to it a 
very considerable knowledge of 
the law of wills and trusts and of 
devices of tax avoidance, and pre- 
sent you with a complete, well- 
rounded program that commands 
your admiration for the man who 
devised it.” 

More power, say we, to the 
high-powered, ingenious insur- 
ance counselor who can give such 
service. The most energetic, the 
most brilliant, counselor-at-law 
could do, indeed, no more. 








WHAT DO | GET? 
S° many logically minded life in- 


surance agents ask that ques- 
tion, "What do | get?" when they 
are approached by an energetic 
chairman of a membership commit- 
tee, that we feel that they should 
be told. They get inspiration, they 
get knowledge, and, above all, the 
men who attend conventions gain 
"confidence." Confidence in them- 
selves and their jobs, and the ser- 
vice they have to offer the public. 
The profits follow. 








Banking as a Bnsiness 


N its annual report, the Federal 

Deposit Insurance Corp. finds 
that over the past two or three 
years many banks have been in- 
creasingly buying securities with 
a view to obtaining profits from 
a rise in the prices of those se- 
curities, rather than with a view 
to obtaining reasonable earnings 
over a period of time. The Cor- 
poration remarks that banks 
should be managed as institutions 
of loan and investment rather 
than as institutions of speculation. 


The banking fraternity like to 
refer to their branch as the “eco- 
nomic lifeblood of the nation.” 
There is mighty little done in the 
world of business without the 
direct or indirect part of these 
“institutions of loan and invest- 
ment.” As part and parcel of the 
world of business of whose vio- 
lent fluctuations the last eight 
years have given us a vivid im- 
pression, the banking fraternity 
will find it—and has found it— 
impossible to keep serenely aloft. 
and to hold the banner of sta- 
bility, security, and _ serenity 
above the turmoil of greed, fear, 


and speculation. As _ business 
profited, so did the banks—as 
business lost, so did the banks— 
as business must make up for past 
deficits, so must the banks. In 
other words, it is asking the im- 
possible to expect from the banks 
a long-term policy while business 
is operating on a short-term basis. 

Banking is not an institution— 
it is a business which operates for 
a profit and which fulfills its pur- 
pose if it buys on a rising curve 
and sells on a falling one. If it 
were to obtain earnings over a 
period of time, it would have to 
sit on its investments over a 
period long enough to embrace 
both prosperity and depression— 
which it obviously cannot do as 
an institution of loan and invest- 
ment. Banking serves business, 
and thus it must go along with 
business, perhaps with greater 
caution, perhaps on a particularly 
high level of trust and responsi- 
bility, but nevertheless obedient 
to the principles which guide busi- 
ness at large, namely those of 
security and of profitability of the 
investment. 


Denver Features 


Two noted quartets and two singers 
and song leaders of international 
reputation will provide the entertain- 
ment at the Denver convention Aug. 
23-27. Houston and St. Louis, the 
two contenders for the 1938 conven- 
tion, will battle it out on the conven- 
tion stage in song as well as story by 
sponsoring two of the entertainment 
features, while the host association 
will also present a group. Houston 
will have as its entertainment rep- 
resentative, Walter R. Jenkins, a 
singer of international fame who has 
been official song leader at ten In- 
ternational Rotary conventions. 
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